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LEAS 
the P 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS i 
most. 
OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the * Spectator.” They 


are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. 


It is our intention gradually to 


enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Irish Free State, and wé hope that readers will in future be 


guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying ‘to the Travel Manager. 


In the 


case of places where no hotel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through the post as usual, 





ABERDEEN.—-CALEDONIAN “ 
ABERDOVEY (Merioncth).—TREFEDDIAN. 
ABERYSTWYTH.—QUEEN'’S.. 
AMBLESIDE. =) EN ROTHAY 
AVIEMORE (Invcrness-shire). Ae IEMORE. 


BABBACC MBE.—BABBACOMBE - EN, 
BALLATER. —INV ERCAULD ARM 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE, 
BARMOUTH.— — 








BARTON-ON-SEA (Hants).—GRAND MARENE. 


BATH.— GRAND ie MP ROOM. 
PULTEN 


—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 


SP: 
BEDFORD. —BRIDG KE. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—WATERLOO, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON -ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—-HUNTLY. 
BLACKPOOL.—-IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
BLAKENEY (Nortolk)—-BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.—THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
BRANKSOME TOWER. 

-CANFORD CLIFFS. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sankbanks).—-HAVEN. 
BRAEMAR.—TVIFE ARMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER 
BRIDGNORTH.— CROWN 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION. 

-——-ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BROCKENHURST.—FOREST PARK. 
BROMLEY (Kent)—-SUNDRIDGE MANSION. 
BUDE.—GRENVILLE. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—ROSEMULLION. 


BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). —GRE AT NORTHERN. 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA.—QUEENS. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District),—V ICTORIA, 
BUXTON.— 


CAISTER-ON-SEA. MANOR HOUSE. 
CALLANDER (?Pertlis. a UGHT. 


CAMBRIDGE. ~BUL L. 
CARDIFF. 
CARLISLE. a ROW N AND MITRE. 
CARNOUSTIE.—BRUCE. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. L - 
CHEDDAR.— CLIFF. 
CHELTENHAM. LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—GROSV ENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH. 
CHURCH STRETTON.— _LONGMYN D. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
CLEVEDON.—WALTON PARK. 
SLOVELLY.—NEW INN. 
COBHAM (Surrey).—9LD aE HOUSE. 
COLWYN BAY. —Ew LLYCROCHAN, 

—RHOS ABBEY 
CONWAY (N. W ales) CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lana gaa 
DRU MOND ARMS. 


—GOLF. 


CRIEFF.- 
CROMER.—GRANI 
CROWBOROUGH. BEACON. 


CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 

DEAL.—BLACK HORSE 

DORCHESTER. —KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING.— 

DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUBLIN (I.F.S.).—SHELBOURNE. 

DULVERTON.— CAR NARVON ARMS. 

DUMFRIES.- 

DURHAM.—_ROYAL COUNTY. 

EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrith).—CROWN. 

EASTBOURNE.—HY DRO. 

EAST GRINSTEAD. OT ELBRIDGE, 

EDINBURGH.- 

EDZELL (F orlarshire PAN MURE. 

ELIE (Fite).—MARI 

ESHER (Surrey). MOORE PLACE, 

EXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE. 

EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. “>=. 

FALMOUTH.—FALMOUTH. % 

FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 

FILEY (Yorks).—ROYAL Samcmne, 

FOLKESTONE.— GRAND 

FOWEY.—FOWEY. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA.— —— 

GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire)-—GalnnocHe- 

GERRARD’S CROSS.—CHALFONT PARK, 

GLENEAGLES (Perths.)—GLENEAGLES. ~ 

GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL, 

GLOUCESTER.— BELL. 

GORLESTON-ON-SEA.—CLIF F 

GRANGE-OVER-S§ SANDS. Spe 

GRANTHAM.—-GEORG 

GRANTOWN-ON- “SPRY. —GRANT ARMS 

GRASMERE.- ia 

GUERNSEY (C.1 

GUILDFORD.— Sti ALFORD PARK. 


GULLANE.— _- 

HARLECH (Wales).—ST. DAVID'S. ; 
HARROGATE.—C ATEN. ¢ 
HASLEMERE.— 

HASTINGS.— QUEE N’ s. 

HAWKHURST (Kent).— -— 
HEREFORD.—GREEN DRAGON, 


-BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


ane gal (Middle sex).- _ ce 
HERNE BAY.— 
HINDHEAD. — MOORLA AN DS, 

HORNS GROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN. 
HOVE.—ALEXANDRA 


HUNSTANTON.—LE ‘STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
HUNTINGDON.—OLD BRIDGE. 
HYTHE.— —_— 
ILFRACOMBE.—CLIFFE HYDRO. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.- -CALEDONIAN. 
ISLES OF SCILLY.— 
JERSEY (C.L.).— — 





KENMORE (Perths).—TA YMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.— 

KILLARNEY (LF. 8. = —_— 

KING'S LYNN. —GLOBE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—S TAR. 





From 
SHETLAND 

_ to the 
SCILLY ISLES 


F YOU WANT a good hotel 
in Britain not mentioned on 
YOU 
tour 


tuspeee . «ww TF 
WANT a 
mapped out for you 

or IF YOU WANT a 


book or on the 


road or rail 


good 
map district 


you intend to visit, 


to the 
Travel Manager, 
| “The Spectator,” 
99 Gower St., 
London, \V.C.1. 


write 











LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire), — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 
LANCASTER —- 

LAUNCESTON. —WHITE HART. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGENT, 

LEATHERHEAD.— 

LICHFIELD.— 

LINCOLN.—WHITE H HAN’ Tr 

LITTLEHAMPTON.— 

LIVERPOOL.— 

re (Snowdon). —ROV — - ICTORTA. 

LLANDRIND: ELLS.—YE Y ELLS, 

LLANDUDNO_— GOGARTH ABBEY 

LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAK E. 

LLANWRTYD WELLS.—ABERNANT LAKE. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—HOWARD, Norfolk St., W.C. 2. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbr “ 

KINGSLEY, Hart St., W. 

-~PALACE, Bloomsbury, Ww C. 

—THACKERAY, Gt. Russel! st. Wo 

LOWESTOFT.—ROYAL. 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

pote nee -—CROWN. 

LYNMOU _—— 

LYNTON. i ‘EB ABBEY. 

MAIDSTONE.— 

MALVERN. OLEY ; ARMS. 

MARGATE.— 

MATLOCK. —SM EDLE EY’S. 

MATLOCK BATH.— 

MIDHURST.—SPRE AD E: AG aL E. 

MINEHEAD.— 











MONMOUTH.— BE ZAC FOR T ARMS, 


MONTROSE (F orfarshire )- —BENTS. 
MORECAMBE.— 
MULLION.—MULL iON ¢ SOV E. 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—MANOR, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWARK- ON-TRENT- _— 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD. 
NEW QUAY.—HEADLAND. 

—VICTORIA, 
NORWICH,.—MAID’S HEAD. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION. 
OKEHAMPTON. WHITE HART. 
OXFORD.— 
PADSTOW.—METROPOLE. 
PAIGNTON. ON PALACE, 

-——REDCLIFFE. 
PAR ress: AUSTELE BAY, 
PEEBLES.— 
PENARTH. — 
PENMAENMAWR (N. (N. Wales).—_GRAND, 
PENRITH.— 
PENZANCE.—QUEENS. 
PERTH. eee GEORGE. 


STATION, 
PITLOCHRY. — ATHOLL PALACE, 
PLYMOU 
POOLEY BRIDGE. — — 
PORTRUSH.— 
PRESTATYN.— 
PRINCETOWN (nr. ).—TWo BRIDGES, 
RADLETT (Herts).— 


REDHILL AND REIGATE. oa ONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).— 








RHYL wis 
RICHMOND (Surrey ).— em paas 
RIPON.—SPA. 


ROSS-ON-WYE.— 

ROSTREVOR (Co, Down). —~ T. NORTHERN. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE 

RUTHIN.— 
RYDE (1.0.W.)— es 


ST. ANDREWS.— —- 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAN 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN- RL BA NY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 

ST. MAWES (C ornwall).— SHIP & C: ASTL BE. 


SALISBURY.— ~ 

eee: (Surrey ). —SEL SDON PARK, 
SANDOWN (1.0.W.).— — 
SCARBOROUGH. — 
SEAFORD.— BAY. 
SEATON (8S. Devon).— 
SEAVIEW (I.0.W.). PIER. 
SELKIRK.—COUNTY 
SEVENOAKS.— - 

SHALDON (8. en): —DU NMORE. 
SHANKELIN (I. 
SHAP (We stimortan). ‘SH AP WE ELLS 
SHEFFIELD.— 
ee (Noriolk. — 
SHREWSBUR 
Seaton REL MONT. 
SKEGNES. 
SLOUGH. aS BAY _ HOUSE. 
SOUTHAMPT 
SOUTHBOURNE. ‘(Hants ica 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF W ALES ES. 
SOUTHSEA 
STAMFORD - SHORE RGE. 
STONEHAV 
STRATFORD. NON- AVON —- 
LS pho am SPA.—BEN WY vi Is. 
STROUD (nr.).— 

SWANAGE.  GROSVE NOR. 


TAUNTON.—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH.— 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.-—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
THURLESTONE (S. Devon).— —_—., 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

HYDRO. 

—OSBORNE. 

—ROSETOR, 
TOTNES.—SEYMOUR. 
TROON.—MARINE. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—SPA. 
‘TTURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
ULVERSTON.— 
VENTNOR (1.0.W.).— — 


WALLINGFORD (Berks.).—BEAU 
WARE (Herts. ).— 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 

WELLS (Somerset ).—- — 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA.— 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—ST. MIL ILDRE D's. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— 

WESTWARD HO !—GOLDEN BAY. 
WEYMOUTH.— 

WEYBRIDGE (Surre vy Wess —OATLANDS PARK, 
WHITBY.— 

WINCHESTER. —ROY AL. 

WINDERMERE.— 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.). —EAGLE LODGE, 
WORTHING.—BU KLINGTON., 








REGARD. 





YELVERTON (Vevon).—DEVON TORS, 
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LEASE look at these three chairs. A lady at Oxford saw 
the photo of the second Queen Anne chair which I actually 
gid for the absurd price of £405. It takes one’s breath away 
inost. The first I put in the car, and told the lady she could 


only hope for 
rather over £100 
now. At another 


call, curiously 
enough, I put the 
third chair in the 
car and gave the 
same information. 


If you have a 
similar chair and 
£100 would’ be 





. more useful, ask 
me to make a gratuitous call. I motor 1,000 miles a week all 
the year round, 


Iclaim that never before in history has 864 lots been actually 
gid in one day—viz., 10th June—or such a concourse of buyers 
present to witness the start of four sales at 10.30. One lot of 
hooks sold for £500, a Worcester china mug £125, a chair £110, 
picture £411, pair diamond earrings £265, £18 oz. for silver, 
and anybody who is anybody among the dealers was present to 
wy the other 858 lots. 


Within the next month representatives (or myself) will be in 
and around a 20 MILES RADIUS of Newcastle, Carlisle, North- 
jlerton, Lancaster, Malton, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, Chesterfield, 
Gainsborough, Horncastle, Liverpool, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Bar- 
mouth, Hereford, Shrewsbury, Launceston, Crewe, Birmingham, 
Northampton, Peterborough, King’s Lynn, Norwich, Gloucester, 
Yeovil, Guildford, Maidstone, and the South Coast. There is no 
charge for a personal call, as my knowledge is limited to silver 
md jewels; but 21s. is charged for representative calls, or if 
they have to follow to do what I am unable to do. May I book 
a call? 


Auction sales every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Shefeld plate. Fortnightly sales of antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Parcels safe 
registered post. 





Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, Zhe Times any Tuesday, and read more about my 
activities, 


HURCOMBS, GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1, 


Top of DOVER STREET. ’Phone: Gerr. 5971-4. 









EXHIBITION OF 


PORTRAIT 
BUSTS 


of some contemporary 


MEN OF LETTERS 
JO DAVIDSON 


Including : 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
JOSEPH CONRAD LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


HAVELOCK ELLIS . . 
ANATOLE FRANCE ona TE 


ANDRE GIDE SIR RABINDRANATH 
ALDOUS HUXLEY TAGORE 
D. H. LAWRENCE HUGH WALPOLE 






i 
ARnoLD BENNETT. 
(Photo: K 












. Barre, 
: Kollar.) 





ete 


JUNE 24th—JULY 25th, 1931 


Daily 10 am. to 6 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


at the Galleries of 








James 


Toyce. 
(Photo: Kollar.) 


M. KNOEDLER 42 


INC. 
15 OLD BOND ST., W.1. 
Admission (including catalogue) 1/6, in aid of the Royal Literary Fund. 


Mondays: Admission free. 





—— 








From a Shanghai smoker 
of BARNEYS: “Certainly 


there is no Tobacco quite 
like it and life without it 
is unsatisfactory ....” 


He says a lot of other nice things about Barneys. But 
much as we should like to publish the letter in full, it 
could not be done without disclosing his identity. 


All letters published in praise of Barneys are spontaneous 
expressions of satisfaction and goodwill. They can be 
inspected at our London Offices for verification. 
“TIT am much obliged for your letter of 4th January and 
“for all the trouble you took to answer my S.O.S. for 
“ Barneys. Certainly there is no tobacco quite like it, 
“and life without it is unsatisfactory.” 
In a few short years Barneys has achieved World- 
wide fame —through sheer, honest goodness. 
Barneys smokes sweetly, burns evenly and 
satisfies because it is so good. Packed in the new 
“ EVERFRESH” Tin Barneys is kept good, always 
and everywhere. 


In Shanghai one can now smoke 
Barneys Tobacco in factory-fresh ; 
condition. Barneys reaches all t 
the World in the fragrance and \ 
freshness of its first blending. 
The Barneys “ EverFresn ”’ 
Tin effects this miracle of 
science. A _ virtual vacuum 
within the Tin and atmos- 
pheric pressure from without 
keep the “ EverFresu” Tin 
sealed and locked. 
TO OPEN: pull the 
Rubber Tab. This releases 
the vacuum seal and allows 
the lid to be lifted, re- 
vealing 2 ozs. of cheery 
Barneys, as fresh as on 
the day it was packed. 
Barneys 
(Medium), 
Punchbowle 
(Full strength), 
Parsons 
Pleasure 
(Mild). 


2 oz.: 2/3 ¥ 
Sold also in 1 oz. a 
size, 

























John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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oT War 
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ARAN 
THE WORLD'S MOST DELIGHTFUL CRUISING LINER | 


TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 

July llth, 20 days. Fare from 3C gus. 

To Reykjavik, Akureyri, Jan Mayen 

Island, Spitzbergen (various bays), 

North Cape, Hammerfest, Lyngen, 

Tromso, ———— Eidfjord, 
Ulvik. 


You will revel in the 
novelty and superb 
comfort of life on 
board the finest 
Cruising Liner in the 
World! Atriumph of 
British shipbuilding, 
she is planned exelu- 


















TO THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Avgust Ist, 13 days. From 20 gns. 
To Molde, ——. Oie, sa gy 
i uxcur Merok, Olden, en, alholm, 
ompely Fee hune y Gudvangen, Bergen, Tysse, Norheim- 
Cruising and boasts sund, Ulvik, Eidfjord. 

' sitinca For full particulars of these and other 
countless details for forthcoming cruises, apply the 
your Comfort, Wonder BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent 

. Street, S.W. 1 (Ger. 5671). Liverpool: 
and Delight. 10, Water Strect, and Principal 
Tourist Agencies. 
































Good Night Everybody, 
Good Night! 


—THANKS TO HEAL’S 






Every night of his life 
the happy owner of a 
Heal bed gives thanks 
for its deep comfort. 


Send for Catalogues of Beds and 
Bedding. 


HEALS 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD,W.1 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





Nos U2; 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Readers of this column will, no doubt, have 
gathered that we are not enthusiastic about 
rationalization as a cure for unemployment. The 
experience of the last ten years would suggest that 
profitable employment, like happiness, eludes us 
when we too directly seek it. This at least is sure 
that all our relief schemes, export credits and 
such like have made bad worse. If we were looking 
for scape-goats we would put no little blame down 
to our economists who darken counsel with their 
so-called science. As Professor Irving Babbitt truly 
says “when studied with any degree of thorough- 
ness, the economic problem will be found to run 
into the political problem, the political problem 
in turn into the philosophical problem and _ the 
philosophical problem itself to be almost  indis- 
solubly bound up with the religious problem.” 
Other approaches having fairly failed, suppose we 
tackle the unemployment problem from the 
religious end? This, to begin with, means each 
one thinking for himself. Pure religion, in spite of 
St. James, is individualism at its height. We 
believe we cannot do our duty to our neighbour 
if we neglect the first and great Commandment, 
our duty to the God whose kingdom is within us, 
what Plato would call minding our own business. 
And no one knows what that business is except 
ourselves, and that only after much reflection. 

The first thing to realize is that the prosperity 
of the nineteenth century, the prosperity that can 
be measured by statistics, a prosperity that increases 
the nation but not the joy, has gone. If England is 
to continue doing an export trade, and she must do 
this or starve, we must sell to our foreign customers 
what they want at a price they are willing to pay, 
and as machinery can be used abroad as well as at 
home, the remedy lies in a tightening of the belt 
all round. England built up her export trade on 
price and quality, and in quality and price lies 
her hope of regaining it—not in that bumming and 
bragging called advertising. The hard fact is that 
the meek inherit the earth, not the high-standard- 
of-living man and, as we do not want to see our 
workmen in rags, which is a bad advertisement to 
say the least, we employers may have to try a 
little high thinking and spare living on our own 
account. The spare living, as Dr. Inge says, will 
be forced on us anyhow. Philosophy bakes no 
man’s bread, but high thinking or philosophy may 
help us to live within our incomes. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial. 
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News of the Week 


The Debts of the Nations 

_ Saturday last the spirits of both hemispheres 
have risen in a way that has no exact parallel that 

we can remember. The change has been almost com- 

parable to that sense of relief which suffused men’s 

souls on St. Martin’s Day, 1918. We have written a 

leading article on the proposals made to the nations 


by the President of the United States, and here we need 


only chronicle the events. The German Cabinet and, 
no doubt, our own and others, with the heads of the 
central and international banks were aware that 
Germany had reached the end of her tether financially. 
The Reichsbank would be driven to close its doors. 
Germany would collapse, and who would not be brought 





down with her? The apparently desperate position was 
laid before the Executive of the only nation that could 


| initiate a move in the opposite direction to that in which 





the world was rapidly moving. 


Mr. Hoover took his decision promptly and secured 
such political support as could be got in Washington at 
this season, and then boldly issued his proposal. He 
acted with courage and promptitude along the lines which 
his knowledge of the world told him were the only ones 
that were worth following, the only alternative to doing 
nothing. He proposed a moratorium for all payments 
on account of War debts:for a year from July 1st. The 
thought of this relief has been received in a way that is the 
measure of the overwhelming burden under which the 
world has been suffering. We have profound gratitude 
and admiration for Mr. Hoover’s action. To put his 
proposal into operation will not be quite so simple as 
it sounds. But any man who is deterred by immediate 
difficulties or obvious disadvantages from doing his best 
to help will convict himself of shortsightedness and of 
an utter lack of the sense of proportion, for the advantages 
held out are immense in the truest sense of that word. 

* * * * 


For Great Britain the direct financial gain would be 
nothing at all under our pledge, given in the “ Balfour 
Note” to our Allies, that we would only collect from our 
debtors what we must pay to our creditors. There would 
even be a small loss of a sum paid annually on account 
of all that we paid in excess of our receipts before Lord 
Balfour’s pledge was given and before our debtors’ 
payments began to be paid. There are also likely to be 
complications as to interest payable on our loans to 
the Dominions for their War expenditure. Those loans 
were a domestic matter which was not considered in 
Lord Balfour’s arrangements. Presumably, if Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal will entail, as it should, all nations 
concerned agreeing to a moratorium for all international 
War debts, these British Imperial debts will remain 
outside consideration none the less. The telegrams, 
however, from Australia and New Zealand seem to 
indicate an expectation of a moratorium. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer proposes to give them the option of 
taking it. He has reckoned that the whole moratorium 
may cost us as much as £11,000,000. 

* * * * 


Unemployment Insurance 

Since the publication of the Interim Report of the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance serious people 
have been depressed and even alarmed at the inaction 
of the Government. All that we hope for from Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal (and that is a great deal) will not 
avail if we will not help ourselves by doing something 
towards remedying the financial drain due to the so- 
called “ dole.” The Royal Commission was bidden to 
haste to produce an interim Report in order that action 
by the Government should follow its recommendations. 
Now the Minister of Labour says, in effect, that the 
Government must put off action until the final Report 
appears, because it cannot act upon an interim Report. 
Though yet another body, a consultative committee, 
is to be set up to advise the Ministry on those anomalous 
cases which by gencral consent need attention and 
pruning, the far-reaching recommendations are to be 
entirely neglected. 
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To take action even a short way along the lines of the 
Report needs courage. If the Government should show 
this, we believe that there would be a great response. 
The self-respecting wage-carncr and his womenfolk 
would support courageous action taken with all possible 
humanity towards their less fortunate fellows. The 
trade union leaders so seldom give the members whom 
they profess to represent credit for higher desires than 
for more money and less work. And it is to the trade 
union leaders only that the Government seems to listen. 
Mr. MacDonald is doing ill-service to the country and to 
democratic Parliamentary government when he allows 
the Council of the Trades Union Congress or others 
outside Parliament to dictate or even to sway the policy 
of the Cabinet. The power of the Labour Caucus outside 
the elected Parliament of the Australian Union is a 
warning to all who believe in representative government. 

* * * * 
Parliament 

On Thursday, June 18th, the Upper House, in which 
Lord Salisbury has given up the leadership of the 
Opposition to Lord Hailsham, discussed the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, the one. prosperous branch of the coal 
mining industry. Since it was first levied, £8} millions, 
or about £1 million a year, has been spent out of the 
Fund on excellent objects, and by the end of this year 
it is reckoned that there will be £3 millions in hand, 
mostly unallocated to any purpose. Where else do we 
hear of such superfluity ? Certainly not among the 
shareholders or wage-earners in the mines. Lord Gainford 
proposed that for the present the levy should be limited 
to one year instead of five, but withdrew his amendment 
when the Government undertook that, when Lord 
Chelmsford’s Welfare Committee reported, the matter 
would come before Parliament again. The Lords also 
ended the Committee stage of the Merchant Shipping 
Bill and passed the clause which reverses the old helm 
orders. In the Commons the Scottish Members were at 
work under the guillotine upon the application. to Scotland 
of the Land Values clauses of the Finance Bill. They 
found the Lord Advocate, who was in charge, fairly 


obdurate. 
* x * * 


Friday, June 19th, was spent by the Commons in 
discussing the procedure in the Committee which is 
considering the Consumers’ Council Bill. On Monday, 
the Minister of Labour moved the Resolution asking for 
further borrowing powers for £25 million for the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, raising the debt to 
£115 million. An amendment proposed by the Opposition 
was defeated by 283 votes to 236. Miss Bondfield strained 
the patience of the House by giving a lecture on M. Rueff’s 
theories of the causes of unemployment which had been 
given in two articles in The Times. On the same day 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George, 
announced that they subscribed wholeheartedly to the 
principle of President Hoover’s new proposal, and that 
they were, in the Prime Minister’s words for the 
Government, “ prepared to co-operate in the elaboration 
of details with a view to giving it practical effect without 
delay.” Mr. Snowden gave more details on Wednesday. 

* * x * 

On Tuesday in the Upper House the Secretary of 
State for Air gave satisfactory assurances that the 
Imperial system of civil aviation, especially in the East, 
was really favoured by the Government and would not 
be neglected. (The Times of Wednesday announced 
that, as a measure of economy, all civil aviation under- 
taken by the Government of India would be reduced 
to a maintenance basis and no new money would be 
spent upon it.) The House of Commons returned to the 


J 


See — 
— 

Finance Bill and first passed the clause that empowers there 
advances up to £9 millions for developing roads. The, this 
followed debate on the appointment of tax collectoy cont 
The guillotine and the Party voting made of no avail rest 
the efforts of those who see in the changes proposed an will 
advance of bureaucracy that seriously threatens oy, § 
liberties which are partly preserved by the present 4 
e 


system as administered by the Local Commissioners of 
Income Tax. On Clause 19, which gives exemptions le 
from the new Land Tax, there was more than One 


division, and on an amendment moved by Mr. Millay, 
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a Liberal, to exempt parks and gardens open to the os 
public and land surrendered for at least five years ty 
sport, the Government majority fell to seven. i 
India ? . r ? mel 

The Maharajah of Bikaner’s outspoken reply to the§ %P 
Maharajah of Patiala’s rejection of Federation disposes m0 
of any fear that the Chamber of Princes might bef ince 
stampeded into a serious ‘split by that ill-timed act off bel 
dissension. Not all the Princes, perhaps, would condemn § 
it as unreservedly as the Maharajah of Bikaner does. of | 
but it should be remembered that the eight principal 4 | 
States, with half the population and nearly half the areg ff has 
comprised by the whole of them, are committed to thef ens 
principle of Federation, while most of the others have nm AF 
quarrel with that principle, but only with the method to 
by which it has been proposed to put it into practice, peo 
There has always been a section of the Chamber whic) 
wanted to federate outwards rather than inwards—tof Th 
achieve, that is to say, a federal structure within India , 
India, and then to fuse it with a federation of British § uo 
India. Under an arrangement of this sort the smaller me 
States would feel more certain of being “on the map.” ae 
The breakdown of the negotiations between the} 60 
Nationalist Moslems and the Working Committee of the§ tit 
All-India Moslem Conference came as neither a surprise f a 
nor a disappointment. At best they could only have§ t 
produced an agreement to an experimental compromis:§ 5¢ 
between joint and separate electorates, which woull§ th 
have been foredoomed to failure. It is better that thef %! 
communal situation should be starkly defined, and notf 2 
obscured by false hopes. as 

* * * * en 

Migration from the British Isles fol 

Any who were hitherto disposed to put any hopes inf ha 
emigration or, as it must now be called, overseas settle pa 
ment, for the solution of our domestic problems, should be 
finally disillusioned by the report of the Overseas Settle Ft 
ment Committee for January, 1930, to March, 1981. 
Owing to the difficulties of other countries in accepting§ 4 
immigrants, the “ outward balance” during 1930 wa E 
reduced by two-thirds as compared with the low figuresf b« 
of the previous year. Migration to other parts of thep It 
Empire has been reduced, as to the outward balance h 
from about 63,000 to under 10,000. Still more recently, is 
to quote Mr. Thomas’s statement in the House on Tuesday,f t! 
‘there have been more people arriving in this country} 5 
from the Dominions than the number of emigrants.” [| 1 

* * . «= i 

Hours and Wages 

At least one British industry, that of engineering, has R 
been able to adjust wages and working conditions without) , 
a stoppage. On Saturday, June 20th, the union leaders} * 
and employers reached agreement, and on Tuesday the} ; 
executives of the unions accepted the terms. They will . 
take effect from July 6th. It is encouraging also that) . 









the International Labour Conference was able to adopt 
by eighty-one votes to two the Draft Convention onf 
hours of work in coal mines, though all the employers’ 
delegates abstained from voting. It is rather ironical 
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iyerefore that the mining industry in this country should 
jis week be discussing terms which involve the 
gontinuation of the present hours, longer than those 
prescribed by the convention. The unions are apparently 
yiling to agree, provided that the employers will 
guarantee present rates of wages for longer than the 
period of their present offer, which is for six months. 
The employers are to decide this week, and it seems at 
ast likely that the Draft Convention may await 
ratification by this country for a considerable time. 

* * * * 

Rome 

We wish that we could chronicle any advance towards 
peace between the Vatican and the Italian Government. 
The Pope and Signor Mussolini, two very determined 
men, have different aims, radically different in some 
respects, but peace is to the interests of both. The 
moral and social harm done by strife between them is 
incalculable. Yet we fear that there may be more strife 
before there is peace. There was a severe, even bitter, 
tone in a recent speech of the Holy Father, who spoke 
of the dissolution of the clubs of the Azzione Cattolica 
as persecution and as an attack on the Church. Il Duce 
has never taught his young followers to seek peace and 
ensue it. He has allowed instructions to go to the 
“Fasci ” throughout Italy to allow anti-fascist sentiment 
to find refuge under no banner. There are plenty of 
people ready to give a sinister interpretation to those words. 

* * * * 

The New Austrian Cabinet 

The Austrian Cabinet was reformed on June 20th, 
under Dr. Buresch, after the fall of Dr. Ender’s Govern- 
ment on the 17th. The parties supporting Dr. Buresch 
are much the same as those which supported the last 
Government, though, possibly because he was at one 
time a violent supporter of the Heimwehr, the Socialists 
are somewhat less friendly. In view of the relief afforded 
to Austrian finance, first by the Bank of England, and 
secondly by Mr. Hoover’s announcement, it is possible 
that the new Government may be able to retain office for 
some time. It is significant that Dr. Schober, who 
negotiated the project for the Customs Union, is retained 
as Foreign Minister and Vice-Chancellor, and that appar- 
ently his help was sought by Dr. Seipel, who also tried to 
form a cabinet. The French proposals do not seem to 
have produced much weakening on this policy in any 
party in Austria. 
* * * * 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
We greatly regret a new and severe outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease, widely spread through the North of 
England and Scotland. The slaughtering and burning 
begin again after a long respite from those horrors. 
It is expensive to the tax-payer in compensation ; it is 
heartbreaking to the cattle breeders and farmers. It 
is also aggravating that it should have broken out just at 
the time of many big and still more small local agricultural 
shows which will be ruined by the “ stand-still” order. 
The infection has been traced to cattle imported from 


Treland. 
* * * * 


Runnymede 
It is good to know that the proposed Egham by-pass 
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is not to encroach on the historic Runnymede, which 
Lady Fairhaven and her sons gave in memory of her 
husband, the late Mr. Urban Broughton, to the National 
Trust two years ago. All parties concerned are now in 
agreement, and the donors of the great Thames-side 
meadow where King John agreed to Magna Carta in 
1215 have secured ready approval for the simple and 
dignified entrance gates and gatehouses that Sir Edwin 


Lutyens has designed for the property. Presumably 
even Mr. Snowden will exempt Runnymede from land 
tax, so that it may remain open for au time as a historic 
playground, easily accessible when the new road is made. 
* * * * 
Plato’s Academy 
The Times has published interesting details of the 
excavations now being made, at an Athenian benefactor’s 
expense, on the site of Plato’s Academy at Athens. 
The philosopher, it will be remembered, was ransomed 
from slavery in Aegina by a friend who refused repay- 
ment. With the sum Plato bought part of the grove of 
the legendary hero Academus in or about the year 
B.C. 888, and there lectured to eager disciples from 
all parts of the Hellenic world, among whom for a time 
was Aristotle. It would be unwise to expect too much 
from the digging in the way of sculpture or ornament. 
But the main outlines of the building—the most in- 
fluential centre of philosophic thought that the world 
has known—may be made clear. 
* # * 
M. Fallitres 
The Third French Republic owed much to M. Armand 
Falliéres, a former President, whose death on Monday, 
at the age of eighty-nine, we record with regret. He 
was one of those provincial lawyers—le practised at 
Nérac in the Lot et Garonne—who formed the core of 
the Republican Party in the troublous years after 1870 
and foiled the Monarchist, Bonapartist and revolutionary 
schemes. He was Premier only for a few weeks in 1883, 
but he served in many Ministries before he became 
President of the Senate in 1899. Seven years later 
he succeeded M. Loubet as President of the Republic, 
defeating M. Doumer, who now, after a quarter of a 
century, has attained the honour. M. Falliéres, as 
President from 1906 to 1913, saw the Triple Entente 
consolidated and saw, too, the darkening of the war- 
clouds which were so soon to break on Europe. When 
M. Poincaré succeeded him at the Elysée, M. Falliéres 
retired to his native place and politics knew him no more. 
* * * * 
By-Elections 
The results of two elections in Laneashire were declared 
this week. The figures for the Ardwick Division of 
Manchester were as follows :— 


Mr. J. HENDERSON (Labour) aa 15,294 
Mr. S. L. Elborne (Conservative) 14,980 
Labour Me jority 314 


4 


In the Wavertree Division of Liverpool the figures were : 
Mr. A. R. Nausi-Cain (Conservative) 18,687 
Mr. S. L. Treleaven (Labour) 10,042 


Conservative Majority 8,645 


The Wavertree Division, usually a “ safe ” Conservative 
seat, showed a largely increased majority. At the last 
election, when a Liberal candidate was also standing, 
the majority was 3,295. In the Ardwick Division no 
Liberal stood at the last election and the Labour majority 
was 6,864. The new Labour Member polled nearly 5,000 
fewer votes, while the Conservative vote increased by 
1,800. Thus the Labour majority was reduced by 
6,550 votes. 
* %* % * 

Bank Rate 2} per cent., changed from 3 per cent. on May 
14th, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 1034; 
cr Wednesday week, 102 }§ ; a year ago, 1023; Funding Loan 
(4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 974; on Wednesday week, 
96}; a year ago, 89}. Conversion Loan (33 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 843; on Wednesday week, 84; a year ago, 77}. 
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“To Redress the Balance of the Old” 


JE have tried for some time to impress upon our 
readers without seeming to be alarmists the gravity 
with which we regarded the financial position of Ger- 
many, knowing that a crash there must mean disaster 
throughout the world. The collapse of the Reich was 
more immediately imminent than we knew; indeed, we 
are told that it would have come by now but for the 
events of last Saturday, a day to be remembered in 
Treasuries and banks as the date of an event the most 
dramatic we can remember in the history of finance, and, 
we carnestly trust, of the most beneficial single act yet 
recorded of political interference in international finance. 
We have had twelve years of Conferences, from the 
Peace Conference in Paris to the last Conference on 
Reparations at the Hague. Each has been followed by 
some tentative scheme, emanating from Paris, Brussels, 
Genoa, London, Berlin and the Hague. The members 
of the Conferences after moments of despair have been 
so thankful to get any scheme accepted on paper that 
they seemed pleased with the result of their labours ; really 
their satisfaction only amounted to relief at being able to 
breathe again, for the wiser heads gave none of these 
schemes many years of life. Put more sordidly it 
amounted to this: at Paris the convicted prisoner was 
sentenced to a maximum penalty which could be reduced 
if found intolerable, but could not be increased after pro- 
nouncement, a natural enough course at that time, pro- 
vided that a sense of justice entered into the administra- 
tion of the Reparations Commission. The Dawes and 
the Young schemes were devised to remove some straws 
from the camel’s back ; to leave as many as he could bear ; 
for it is bad business to let your debtor die. Occasionally 
gleams of better feeling and better sense appeared, and 
we are glad that it was Great Britain which hinted that 
War debts would be better cancelled, for trade and finance 
were clogged at every turn by the burdens and by the need 
to transfer interest in volume hitherto unheard of from 
one country and one currency to another. We, as heavy 
debtors to the United States, were decently diffident 
about proposing any scheme for cancellation. Lord 
Balfour risked the blame for meanly putting the odium 
for debt-collecting on to others, when he announced that 
we would only collect so much from our debtors as our 
creditors demanded from us. Some eyes were opened by 
this act, but no change followed. The United States, as 
we think would now be admitted there, confused rather 
than cleared the position by insisting that War debts, 
which were their concern, must not be mixed up with 
Reparations, which were not their concern, Americans 
were also unsympathetic, partly with justice, partly from 
ignorance rather than ill-will, in their belief that Europe 
consisted of incorrigible squabblers who refused to lay 
down their arms. And the United States alone could 
initiate a change. 

Some of us thought that the advent of Mr. Hoover to the 
White House would mean a change. Here at last was a 
President who knew Europe before, during and after the 
War; he would understand. But misfortune dogged his 
Administration and seemed to give him little chance ; 
indeed, less and less chance up to the last week, as his 
Treasury deficit and the need for higher taxation loomed 
larger. But last week the position of Germany was plainly 
put before him as desperate, and he decided to take action. 
He did it with great courage and great sense. Having 
collected what political support he could at the moment, 
he uttered his proposal that all payments on account of 
War debts should stop on July Ist for a year. The effect 


was immediate and world-wide. Those sensitive reflectors 
of opinion, the Bourses of the world, seemed to come tg 
life on Monday morning after a catalepsy. Hope, so long 
deferred, has returned like Astraa to the earth. We may 
well rejoice and thank Heaven that Mr. Hoover has been 
inspired to his action, for we are escaped, like Job, with 
the skin of our teeth. 

The imponderabies, credit, confidence, courage, good 
will, are with us again, and their aid in restoring the world 
cannot be gotten for gold. But we shall apply that aid 
the better if we realize in what difficulties it is likely to 
be needed. In the United States, first of all, Congress 
there is not due to be summoned for six months. Its 
members are very jealous of their great authority, 
Their first natural thought will be that the President has 
rushed ahead counting on their duly following him, 
A Democratic President, Mr. Wilson, had a bitter lesson, 
which broke his heart, when the Senate asserted itself, 
Should Mr. Hoover, too, be taught that though the 
Constitution gives the President far more personal power 
than has, say, the Sovereign of the United Kingdom, yet 
he must not play the tyrant? But if the trade of the 
world improves, as we hope, and if in particular the prices 
of wheat, cotton, &c., rise (as they already show signs of 
rising) and remain profitable to American producers, 
the sting will be taken out of the reproaches of Mr, 
Hoover's opponents. 

In Europe the proposal has been heartily welcomed. 
Germany breathes again. But a respite from death does 
not provides the means of living: she must have loans 
or credits on which to live and work. Hope for the 
future must prevail over the feeling that the large loans 
which she has already had from the United States and 
elsewhere are enough for the lenders to put into that 
basket. Italy, though she would be a loser by Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal, for she is a slightly larger creditor 
than she is debtor, yet welecomesit. She is right, whether 
from magnanimity or from an expectation of indirect gain. 
We only regret that she is inclined to make a political 
reservation against the Anschluss. She wants Austria 
as a peculiar market of her own, and fears to lose it by 
Austria’s absorption within the German Reich. France, 
too, has spoken well, but she is a substantially greater 
creditor than she is debtor. The loss of the difference 
due to her is large enough to upset a budget. She may 
plead that excuse for demanding that difference. 

As for Great Britain, our political leaders have blessed 
the scheme. It means a loss to us because we receive 
from Reparations, over and above what we claim under 
the ‘ Balfour Note,” a comparatively small sum in 
respect of the large sums paid by us in excess of receipts 
before that Note was thought of. We cannot yet say 
what will be done about the debts of the Dominions to us, 
Would Mr. Hoover reckon them as international public 
debts, or as private intra-imperial arrangements, not to 
be brought within his scheme ? 

We are not careful to look now beyond July, 1932. 
We will only say this, that Mr. Hoover for his own good 
reasons expressly avoided any use of the word can- 
cellation, in proposing his moratorium for War debts. 
Austria’s Reparations, in which she was condemned at 
St. Germain, were cancelled without any serious effort 
to extract one year’s payment. Germany, who talked 
arrogantly during the War of victory, followed by a proud 
position among a ring of tribute-paying nations, has for 
twelve years been learning what it was that she meant to 
impose upon us all, We ask, is it not enough? And in 
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gite of the loud, coarse and truculent shouting of German 
minorities who will never learn anything, we are inclined 
to answer thus: if the obviously great difficulties of re- 
imposing the payment of Reparations after a moratorium 
prove to be jinsuperable, we shall not be sorry; 
the consideration of them should not prevail over 


Mr. Hoover's proposal. If it is true that in twelve years 
we have not taught their lesson to those who are capable 
of learning it, then let us give up trying to teach it. If 
they have learned it, there is no need to go on teaching 
it; and as the years pass the justification for exacting 
tribute from other motives grows fainter and fainter. 


The Week in Parliament 


T took the Standing Committee which is dealing 
* with the Consumers’ Council Bill three days of 
sittings to achieve this much of the Bill: ‘* With a view 
of enabling the Board of Trade to obtain information in 
respect to.” Two lines in three days. That was last 
session. This session the Bill was reintroduced and 
made even slower progress. And so the Prime Minister 
on Friday asked the House to permit the Chairman of 
that Committee to “ kangaroo ” the amendments. And 
the House took the whole of Friday to discuss it. One 
member, by way of illustrating what the martyrs upstairs 
had to endure in oratorical torture, read to the House 
the Official Report of part of one of the speeches 
delivered, which came very near to repeating endlessly 
some refrain like “ Three blind mice ’—difficult to rule 
out of order because no one could say very definitely 
what it meant. There are one or two members of the 
House who can get up and turn on a tap of words for 
purposes of pure obstruction. Once more Parliament 
discussed the decline of Parliament and gave the 
Government its desired kangaroo authority. 

The whole of Friday having passed in discussing what is 
largely a problem of the waste of Parliamentary time, this 
“Guardian ” on Monday happened to enter the Chamber 
at the moment when one rather apt pupil in dilatory 
talk was getting from the Postmaster-General an answer 
to this question, “‘ How often are pillar boxes and public 
telephone kiosks repainted; and what is the cost of 
this operation in the London Area ? ” and while national 
bankruptey, unemployment, India and little matters of 
that kind waited, the Postmaster-General explained to 
Mr. Charles Williams, the member for Torquay (known 
in the House as Talky Williams), that the period between 
the painting of pillar boxes varied with the position and 
other circumstances and that the combined cost for 
pillar boxes in the London postal area and . . . 

Having disposed of the painting of kiosks and the 
sale of picture postcards, the House came on Monday 


to the addition of a trifle of twenty-five millions to the 
Insurance Fund Debt, bringing it up to a hundred and 
fifteen millions. The Debate, though it ranged over a 
wide area, including banking and currency, never came 
to grips with underlying difficulties, because the Opposition 
is careful not to commit itself definitely to the policy of 
either reduction of benefit or increase of contribution. 
We are committed as a nation to the proper care of the 
unemployed (it was pointed out that America is being 
compelled to recognize the principle of public responsi- 
bility), and whether the funds are found nationally or 
locally they have to be found from the nation’s purse. 
Mr. Buchanan bitterly attacked the Government for the 
constitution and terms of reference of the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment Insurance. Could we imagine 
a Conservative Government appointing a commission 
in which five of its members would be Labour and only 
two Conservative ? 

A foreigner would find it characteristic, perhaps, that 
in Tuesday’s debate on Clause 19 of the Land Tax 
Bill the amendment which once again nearly put the 
Government in a minority was one dealing with— 
playing fields! A Liberal Member had an amend- 
ment down for their exemption from the Land Tax, 
and Mr. Snowden had announced his readiness to 
accept the principle of exemption of public (though 
not private) playing grounds, but declared the amendment 
on the paper to be in fact unworkable. The Liberals 
apparently were disposed to insist, if not upon the actual 
amendment, upon something more specific than the 
Chancellor’s assurance: thus the close shave. The 
House at a later hour became uneasy also over the 
possibility that the Bill might operate to increase very 
greatly the cost of allotments. Mr. E. F. Wise joined 
the Opposition critics. But as the Government have 
devoted a special Act to the encouragement of the allot- 
ment holder, it is to be supposed that the effect of the Land 
Tax on that class has been considered. GUARDIAN, 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 


Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour B 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 
Algeria.” 


ar exists, and to emphasize the 
The article next week will deal with ‘‘The Colour Bar in 


Our correspondence columns are open at all timos to letters which seem to us to add to the interest of this 
discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Ep. Spectator.] 


A Plea for an Effective Colour Bar 


By B. MALinowskl. 


if seems almost impossible to say anything positive 
- and constructive on the subject of Colour Bar and 
Race Prejudice, and to remain at the same time within 
the limits of truth and realpolitik. This is a question which, 
while intellectually most complicated and vague, provokes 
emotionally the most simple, primitive and brutal passions. 
It is poignant and tragic to the vast majority of the 
world’s population, that is, to all coloured men and women, 
and fraught with fears and moral misgivings to the 
remainder, the “ superior ”’ race. 

The white man who has to speak or write on this 
subject and who allows himself honestly to reflect at the 
Same time—a very dangerous proceeding—is invariably 


faced with a conflict of sentiment and an intellectual 
dilemma. To express publicly your conviction of the 
superiority of your own race, and to claim that this 
superiority should be buttressed and documented by 
lynchings, degrading measures of discrimination, economic 
and social disabilities, to do that in so many words is 
somewhat painful and inconsistent. In the same breath 
you have to claim to be racially superior, the world’s 
real gentleman, and you reveal yourself as the world’s 
real brute. To profess on the other hand that racial 
differences do not exist, that white and black are brothers 
and should be equally treated, may be well enough as a 
personal pious wish, but every honest European knows 
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that he himself never acts up to such protestations, and 
that they are completely at variance with the institu- 
tionalized policy of the white race. In other words, 
when you speak about “ race prejudice”? you are apt 
to be either a victim of sentimental self-deception or of 
direct hypocrisy, or else you have to advocate in the name 
of racial superiority a type of conduct unworthy of the 
lowest savages. 

This difficulty and conflict is clearly reflected in the 
previous articles of the present symposium in which four 
writers out of six merely belittle the importance of 
race prejudice and insist on its acquired, ‘* superstitious,” 
almost unreal character. 

Lord Lugard and Mr. Lothrop Stoddard alone frankly 
admit that race prejudice is a reality and that colour 
bar is at present a necessity. With this position I am fully 
in agreement. I believe, moreover, that a great many 
members of other non-European races feel race prejudice 
as strongly as we do, and would welcome an effective 
colour bar protecting them from -Europeans. Those 
natives whom I have known well and for a long space of 
time admit to a genuine dislike of our European smell, 
colour, features and manners, a dislike as pronounced 
as that manifested by some Europeans towards other 
races. Racial prejudice can perhaps best be seen in the 
hostile attitude felt and shown by either race towards 
their mixed product. Half-castes are a burden to their 
parents as a rule, and a cause of serious maladjustment 
in every community. 

Let us then admit race prejudice as a well-entrenched 
mental and social force. Let us also admit colour bar 
as a necessary measure, if by colour bar we mean 
mechanisms which would allow either race to lead its 
own life free from interference, while intermarriage would 
be made specially difficult. In doing so we only frankly 
and honestly state what is at present in existence as the 
dominant force in racial relations. We take our stand on 
the firm bedrock of reality. Let us, however, not forget 
either the bedrock of justice and wisdom. Obviously the 
principle of colour bar—if it is to be carried out effectively, 
and if it is not to break all the principles of justice and 
decency—ought to apply both ways, and not entail 
measures which, by degrading one race and pandering 
to the other, demoralize both. 

Do the present arrangements come anywhere near 
such an ideal of just and effective colour bar, and do 
they express equitably the need for segregating races ? 
In the Southern States, Mr. Lothrop Stoddard would 
tell us, “there is a defence mechanism of the white 


peoples against ... intermarriage with non-white 
stocks.” Is that true? Obviously not. A negro is 


lynched if he so much as touches a white girl, but when 
a white man contributes. towards the bastardization of 
‘aces, What means are there to prevent it? I have 
never heard about the lynching of a white man nor the 
slightest opprobrium attaching to an inter-racial amorous 
escapade, but some 30 per cent. or more of those socio- 
logically classed as negroes have white blood. “ Jim 
Crow ” discriminations on trains do not segregate the 
negro from the white—you have still the negro restaurant 
waiter, the negro pullman porter in vour carriage. But 
the coloured citizen is prevented from travelling com- 
fortably, and by arrangements in tramcars, waiting- 
rooms, shops, hotels, restaurants, and streets, is every- 
where submitted to a series of acute degradations, 
I am far from denouncing ‘ taboos against racial inter- 
marriage” as mere “ snobbery and wicked or ignorant 
prejudice,” but if I am to discuss these taboos seriously 
with Mr. Lothrop Stoddard or anybody else, I want 
them to be at the same time effective and non-degrading 


—— 


because—and this is a capital point—the colour hay 
system as it works at present in the Southern States 
is as demoralizing to the white as it is degrading to the 
negro, and it is absolutely ineffective as regards jts 
avowed aims. 

South Africa is less spectacular, lynching has not 
begun yet, though recent cases of torturing and killing 
coloured people by white are not very far removed 
from classical lynching. The colour bar in South 
Africa works in the interests of the ‘* poor whites,” of 
certain Boer nationalists, and certain vested interests, 
rather than for “race purity”; it does not prevent 
intermarriage or bastardization; and it certainly js 
not a mechanism against mixture by immigration, 
since in that case, in applying Mr. Stoddard’s principle, 
we should have measures for the exclusion of whites, 
out of the Africans’ own country. In South Africa a 
strong case has been made by the natives themselves 
and by their real friends for complete segregation, and 
an equitable colour bar (territorial, cultural and economic 
autonomy for either race) would be the nearest approach 
to a right solution, At present the native lives there 
merely under a system of most vexatious measures 
which even the most violent race prejudice and con. 
sistent principles of segregation cannot justify. 

If we write off South Africa as a bad debt, we are 
faced with the problem of East Africa where the white 
population is not large enough to necessitate putting 
into practice all the degrading and demoralizing measures 
of one-sided and unjust racial discrimination. But 
recently some _ well-meaning perhaps, but certainly 
ill-advised politicians have been advocating the importa- 
tion of large quantities of white labourers. This sur-ly 
is the most blatant outrage against the principle of a 
just colour bar. For, if the existence of two races side 
by side has shown itself to be a well-nigh irremediable 
evil, then it is a crime against the white as well as the 
coloured races to create such an unfortunate and insoluble 
situation in a country where it does not yet exist. 

East Africa is at present the danger spot of the whole 
world’s racial situation. It is with regard to East Africa 
and Kenya especially that public opinion must be roused 
in these days when the future of East Africa is being 
debated. Africa is the land of the Africans, and instead 
of importing ‘“ poor whites” there, it would be far 
wiser to deport those whites who are already there and 
cannot live there except as an economic liability. And 
on their own showing the European settlers in Kenya 
are engaged in an economically unsound proposition. 
For as they assure us, they are faced with bankruptcy 
unless they can be supplied with cheap labour—which 
always means forced labour; or unless good money be 
poured in after bad and poured in from without ! 

Is it impossible to preserve a country for its own 
race? Certainly not. It is being done now on a large 
scale. We have marked out whole continents for the 
white race, in Australia, Canada, and the United States, 
where no new coloured people are allowed to enter, and 
these present are degraded to a_ pariah status. In 
Europe every country is closed even against other 
European nationalities. 

The only just and therefore wise policy would be to 
leave East Africa for the Africans, even at the expense 


‘ 


‘of a few thousand whites, and of the capital investment 


which their repatriation would demand. In West 
Africa, very largely owing to Lord Lugard’s policy, a 
preserve for the native negroes has been created and 
it works exceedingly well. In some native States df 
India, I think it is Nepal and Kashmir, white men are 
wisely excluded, and the world at large is none the worst 
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for it. Had an adequate reserve for the negroes’ in 
America been pegged out, after the Civil War, an intelli- 

nt and effective colour bar would have been created 
jn the United States and obviated all their colour diffi- 
culties. India is on the way to obtaining Dominion 
status, Which will allow her to discriminate against the 
Australian as efficiently as the Australian discriminates 
against the Indian. 

Unless we honestly and wisely give the coloured races 


some elbow room, some place for development, we are 
creating conditions on our globe intolerable for the 
majority of human beings, and thus preparing a world- 
wide catastrophe, of which there are already signs. 
The whole question of our racial honesty is now on trial 
in the case of East Africa, and the solution adopted 
will reveal to the world whether Europe and the British 
Empire in particular, can live up to their professions of 
Christianity, justice and superior culture. 


The Idea of God—XIII 


By Tue Rey. Canon W. R. Matrue®s. 


[This article by the Dean of King’s College, London, is the last of the series dealing with “‘ The Idea of God.” 
A further series of articles on religion will be announced later for the Autumn.—Eb. SpecraToR] 


T must be obvious that any attempt to “sum up” 


the series of articles of which this is the last would 
be a futility and an impertinence, for we have had in 
them short statements of the religious conceptions of all 
the higher living religions of mankind. The utmost 
which can be hoped is to set down some impressions 
which may not be wholly irrelevant. 

When a man tells us that he believes in God we 
immediately want to ask him two questions. What does 
he mean by ‘“‘ God,” and why does he believe in Him ? 
These two questions are closely related, because the 
reasons Which would lead us to assert the existence of 
one kind of Deity might be quite valueless as arguments 
for the existence of a Deity of a different kind. Never- 
theless the questions can be kept distinct, and I suppose 
it is to the first of these questions that the essays have 
in the main been directed. 

Doubtless, our first impression is that of the extreme 
diversity of conceptions of the Divine. The contra- 
dictions not only of the ideas of different religions with 
one another but of different versions of Christianity 
seem bewildering and disheartening. But a more attentive 
reading gives rise, I think, to another and almost opposite 
reflection. Of course, the differences and incompatibilities 
are there. The Buddhist, Hindu, Christian, Catholic 
and Protestant,. and Christian Scientist, have indeed 
views of the nature of Reality which cannot be harmonized. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than a muzzy 
eclecticism which persuades itself that all religions are 
saying the same thing. But it may be near the truth 
to hold that they are all trying to say the same thing. 
Professor Radhakrishnan has well remarked that religion 
is an organism. These essays have illustrated the unity 
of its nature and the common motive which is within 
its various expressions. 

What is the source of this impression of underlying 
unity ? It is, I think, that in the higher forms of religion 
there are certain convictions or intuitions which are shared 
by all. All of them, in the first place, rest upon the 
faith or intuition that the values of life, the permanent 
and super-individual values, have a more than subjective 
existence. They are rooted in Reality; and God is the 
“substantiation ’ of value. This remark is true even of a 
religion which, like primitive Buddhism, explicitly denies 
the ultimate reality of any divine being, for in that system 
the order of the universe is the expression of, the substan- 
tiation of, an inexorable justice. The careful reader of these 
accounts will find little ground for the gibe that belief 
in God is the outcome of a desire for personal comfort 


in face of the hard and forbidding appearance of the 


world ; but he will find in them the truth of which this 
railing accusation is a misinterpretation. It is not the 
merely individual wishes and hopes which men of the 
higher faiths find, or believe they find, guaranteed by 





God ; it is those ideals and judgements of value to which 
they cannot help giving a universal application. 

Secondly, there is an agreement that the belief in 
God gives meaning to the world and human life; and 
conversely that our expectation that the world and life 
should not be in the end wholly unmeaning or irrational 
is a ground of faith. Dr. Mellone’s admirably terse state- 
ment of this cannot be improved upon, but the thought 
is implicit in every one of the essays. Every writer 
could say that, were his religious belief wiped out from his 
mind, his world would become cold, terrible and 
meaningless. 

Some readers have probably noticed with surprise that 
the word “revelation” is not frequently used by the 
contributors to this series, and it is certainly true that 
none rely upon an external supernaturally authenticated 
system of dogmas, though I suppose some would allow 
a place and a value for such a system. But in another 
sense almost all employ the idea of revelation both in 
their answer to the question, What do I mean by God ? 
and to the question How do I know that He exists ? Not 
one of the contributors suggests that his belief in God has 
been wrought out entirely by his own intellectual power 
or depends solely on his private experience. Mr. Wood, 
for example, while wholly faithful to the Quaker doctrine 
of the “ inner light,” combines it with a recognition of 
the help and enlightenment which come to the individual 
from outside. May we not say that there is a tacit agree- 
ment among most of the contributors on the subject 
of revelation ? They seem to concur in the belief that God 
is revealed in human experience, and, moreover, that in 
one line of experience, in one living tradition, that 
revelation has been more fully apprehended than in 
others, though, of course, they differ in their views on where 
this supreme revelation is to be found. 

We must be careful, however, not to overstate this agree- 
ment. Those who use the words “religious experience” 
fall under the gentle admonition of Mr. Wood, for they 
are suspect of distrusting reason. This scems to me 
so important a matter that I must spend a few lines 
of valuable space upon it. Perhaps there are religious 
thinkers who, in revolt from a barren intellectualism, have 
unduly depreciated the function of reason. But the 
charge does not lie against the majority of modern 
writers who have laid stress upon religious experience in 
general. We (if I may include myself among them) do 
not deny the need for the critical and constructive intel- 
lect; we aflirm it. We advance, however, the modest 
proposition that thought must have something to think 
about ; and among its data are not only sense percep- 
tions, but the spiritual experiences, the moral, aesthetic 
and religious feelings, judgements and aspirations of the 
human soul. We are of opinion that without them we 
shall never attain to what, with Father D’Arcy, wedesire— 
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“within the limits of the human. intellect an authentic 
portrait of God.” 

I cannot help feeling that our efforts to clear up our 
thoughts about what we believe concerning God are 
hindered as well as helped by the use of terms which are 
traditional, but none the Jess ambiguous. The word 
“infinite,” for example, is one which we apply almost 
automatically to God, and even use sometimes as a 
synonym of Deity. It may be doubted whether the 
word is not misleading. It seems to have a different 
significance when used with reference to space, to time, 
to power, and to love. It might even be argued that 
the conception of “ infinite power” in any literal sense 
is contradictory. The word ‘ infinite ** when used in a 
religious reference. surely signifies, as Schleiermacher 
insisted, primarily the ultimate dependence of all things 
upon God. It would be.a good rule, though we shall 
never get it observed, that the words “ infinite” and 
“universe ” should never be employed in theology. or 
philosophy without careful definition on each occasion. 

There is space only to touch upon one further agree- 
ment. How may we think of God ? With what analogies 
shall we conceive Him? There are divergences of 
opinion concerning the Divine Attributes and_ their 
relative importance. Some contributors would be more 
afraid of “ anthropomorphism ” than others ; but there 
is a remarkable consensus that human life at its highest 
is the only satisfactory analogy. Not many would 
dissent from the statement that man is the image of God. 
We must record the utterance of Professor Radhakrishnan, 
speaking from out the rich background of Indian religious 
thought, ‘‘ while the fullness of spiritual being transcends 
our categories, its nature is still akin to the highest kind 
of being we are aware of in ourselves.” 

Are there any deep-seated divergences in our thoughts 
of God? Without detailed references to essays in this 
scries I will venture to suggest that there are, in the end, 
three different religious conceptions of life and reality at 
issue with one another. There is the view that man’s 
good is to be found, so far as it is to be found at all, 
wholly within the temporal process, in “ this world.” 
Religion here looks only forward, with dubious gaze. 
There is the view that man’s good is not here at all, but 
in God who is wholly “ other”? and “ beyond.” Religion 
here looks only upward, striving to forget the things that 
are passing away. There is the view that God is both 
beyond and within the world; that man’s true good is 
indeed in God and nowhere else, but that communion 
with Him may be realized in the changing exigencies of 
life and, as Professor Lloyd Morgan has beautifully re- 
minded us, in fellowship with those who are “ gathered 
together.” Christianity, with its central doctrine of the 
Incarnation, scems to me to be the most adequate and 
coherent expression of this last view. 


. . . 

A Literary Revival in Bengal 

By BuABANI BHATTACHARYA. 
S the storm of political struggle in India begins to 
cease, it will be time for foreigners interested in 
the country to consider the more permanent aspects 
of its national life. In general, Indians are not politically 
minded ; they are much more impressed by things of 
beauty, in its widest sense, than by machinery of practical 
utility. The genius of India lies in its infinite capacity 
for absorbing new ideas into the stream of ancient Aryan 
culture. To-day, in no other field is this genius so 
furiously at work as in the literature of Bengal. 

Chaitanya, a Bengali saint and mystic, is said to have 
fallen into a trance when he beheld the sea for the first 


—— 


time. Its terrific beauty roused madness in his blood, 
The great saint ran breathless into the water and did hot 
stop till the waves carried him away. 

The story has a wide significance. Chaitanya was 
a typical child of the soil; in him were developed, to an 
amazing degree, the feelings and desires that stir the 
mind of the people of Bengal. To the Bengali ming 
nothing is so irresistible as Nature’s beauty, and this 
racial trait has deeply tinged the literature of the country, 
Vor a long time Bengali poets hardly drew on Life, for 
they looked upon it with the closed eyes of introverts, 
Then, in the closing decades of the last century Western 
thought overflowed to the plains of Bengal, and English 
literature, which may fairly be called an interpretation 
of Life, set up new standards and new principles. The 
genius of Bengal began to work, assimilating the new 
into the old. The new school of writers which came 
into being had one eye on Nature and the other on Man, 
Their methods became matured by the advent of Dr, 
Rabindranath Tagore, in whose work there is a meeting 
between East and West. He borrowed as freely from 
Browning as from the Upanishads. 

A new milestone had been reached, but the march 
had not stopped. New pastures lay ahead. <A younger 
generation sprang up, and sharpened the steel of criticism 
to attack the work of established writers. 

For many years, Dr. Tagore has been a literary Dictator 
and it has been a fashion to imitate his style. Now 
the fashion has changed, Dr. Tagore has become “ classical ” 
and legendary, but he is still as influential in Bengal as 
he ever was, and the country pays to his work the same 
kind of veneration as it used to pay when he was honoured 
with the Nobel prize. 

Bengali literature is now in a melting-pot, with a 
furious fire burning beneath. The new order of writers 
are determined experimentalists. Some of them evoke 
the wrath of critics for ‘‘ obscene’ work. But, in their 
justification they do not dig out the cliché of art for 
art’s sake; instead, they pull down the whole structure 
of existing moral values, to the horror of elderly readers 
and the delight of the young. ‘Down with tradition,” 
is the battle-cry on the lips of thousands. 

The experiments with form are sometimes pushed to 
such extremes that they fail and what was designed to 
reveal originality assumes the air of cheap _ literary 
jugglery. Dr. Tagore told me recently that what he 
disliked most in young Bengali writers was their constant 
effort to be “‘ smart.” An artist, he said in reply to a 
question of mine, should never be self-conscious in his 
work; he should write not to show his cleverness, but 
to lift the heavy burden of ideas and emotions weighing 
on his mind. A talented Bengali writer has lately pub- 
lished a novel which begins almost at the end of the 
story and works back to the beginning. By attempting 
to do something strikingly original, the author has turned 
a readable story into a dull piece which drags after the 
first chapter. It is easy to multiply instances of “ ultra: 
modern ” Bengali authors who have inadvertently mis- 
used their craft in pursuit of a cheap “ success.” The 
country is full of talented writers who have been in- 
effectually beating their wings. 

This heat and fury in recent Bengali literature is not 
without significance. There is creative energy in abund- 
ance, but much of it has not yet taken shape. The 
substance is present, but the form is lacking; for the 
new wine has burst the old bottle and must flow over 
until a proper vessel is found for it. With the expansion 
of literature, the language is steadily growing. New 
words are being coined by the hundred. The Bengali 
language is proving itself to be as flexible as the English. 
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Poverty is great in Bengal. The zeal of many writers 
weakens away, not infrequently, under the stress of 
hard work to earn a living. Payment for stories and 
gticles is negligible. To write is to labour for love. 
The young writer considers it an honour to get his work 
into print, and the question of payment does not 
arise. 

Among foreign authors, who have cast a great influence 
over young literary men in Bengal, the name of Knut 
Hamsun must receive the first mention. His Hunger 
has a special appeal to the starving writer for obvious 
reasons, but the popularity of Pan and The Growth of 
The Soil goes deeper than that. Dostoievsky and Gorki 
ae regarded with veneration. Anatole France was 
much in the public eye a few years ago, but seems at 
present to be under a cloud. Shaw, Wells and Bertrand 
Russell are among those who are universally read, and 
have left a deep impression on the literary productions 
of the country. Bengali poetry has been much in- 
fluenced by Walt Whitman. Not even a decade has 
passed since the day when a _ bitter controversy 
raged round Whitman’s work, some critics declaring it 
to be unreadable. But those critics were fighting 
with swords of wood, and the Whitmanites won the 
battle. 

No account of the literary revival in Bengal can be 
complete unless mention is made of Sarat Chatterji, 
who is India’s greatest novelist at the present day. It 
is unfortunate that Sarat Chatterji is not known to 
English readers even by name, though one of his works 
has been translated into English. In Bengal he is as well 
known for his novels as Dr. Tagore is for his poetry, and 
he has been the most vital force in the making of modern 
Bengali fiction. Romain Rolland read one of his novels 
in an Italian translation and expressed the warmest 
admiration for its author. 

Economical in style, Sarat Chatterji writes with the 

minimum of embroidery, and creates his effects as much 
by the brilliance of his technique as by his psychological 
insight. He always builds with organic material. The 
life of common man is the pivot around which his stories 
move. He runs up quickly to the human soul, and tells 
us of it with an infectious intensity. Nothing is common- 
place to him; he finds moving realities behind the 
plain veil of appearances, and makes the lotus bloom 
in a slough of mud. Never does he fail to hold the 
mirror up to human nature. Some of his women 
characters have haunted my mind for weeks and months 
much as Mona Lisa has done; their mystery of soul 
has suggested infinite possibilities and has given wings 
to the imagination. In his later works, Sarat Chatterji 
builds up the most difficult psychological situations, in 
which a slight misplacing of material might ruin the whole 
structure, but such an error is never made, 
Not that the author is deliberately intent on parading 
his architectural powers. On the contrary, his stories 
seem to tell themselves. Sarat Chatterji is undoubtedly 
a master-builder ; his works ought to be translated into 
every civilized language in the world. 


Open-Air Schools 
By Dr. R. B. Puiuriers. 


HE first International Congress on Open-Air Schools 

met in Paris in June, 1922, and the second 
congress in Brussels during the week following Easter, 
under the auspices of the International Committee 
of Open-Air Schools. It showed great evidence of the 
strides which have been made in recent years by the 
open-air schools’ movement. 





The open-air school was a German idea, and the first 
open-air school was started in Germany as long ago as 
1904. Nevertheless, to-day, Britain is probably the 
leader of the movement. 

It was a Scotswoman, Miss Margaret McMillan, who, 
in collaboration with her sister, Rachel, conceived and 
brought into being that wonderful open-air nursery 
school in Deptford which has so completely revolu- 
tionized our ideas about schools for young children. 
Sir George Newman, in his official capacity as Chief 
Medical Officer to the Board of Education, has for 
many years advocated the establishment of open-air 
schools for delicate Children ; and the success of 
these schools has induced him to urge that the same 
sort of care should be extended to the children in 
all schools. He is persistent that education should be 
identified with nurture—the equal development of the 
child in spirit, mind, and body. And, indeed, what shall 
it profit to gain the highest academic distinction if, in so 
doing, health be impaired, or character remain un- 
developed ? 

' All over the country Local Education Authorities are 

alive to the need for more open-air schools for delicate 
children; and many of them, following the lead of 
Derbyshire, are building new elementary and secondary 
schools on more or less open-air lines. In Nottingham, 
for instance, new schools are all of an open-air type,’ 
and have at least one side which opens out with French 
windows. In addition, each new school has attached to 
it one or two open-air classrooms, which can be closed on 
one side only. This is merely one example of the strides 
which have been made in school architecture in recent 
years. 

Old ideas, old traditions, old prejudices still linger ; 
and the difficulty of getting out of the rut is very real. 
Architects are too prone to design unnecessarily elaborate 
school buildings. The simplest structures suffice for an 
open-air school, and, both from an educational and 
a health point of view, are more to be desired than 
massive, and therefore costly, buildings. The financial 
burden of education, both public and private, is very 
heavy ; and if a way can be found to lessen the capital 
expenditure on school buildings the country will the 
more readily welcome the new era of open-air schools 
for all. 


The “ Antigone” at 
Bradfield 


S with Shakespeare, so with Sophocles, full under- 
standing comes not from reading, but from seeing 

the poet in action on the stage. It is thus that the 
spectator feels—almost too poignantly feels—the strokes 
of characterization and contrast, the subtle touches, the 
finished art of the poet, all of which go to complete the 
studied harmony of the whole. Ifa better understanding 
of a play flows, then, from seeing it on the stage, how 
much fuller must be the understanding consequent on 
a scenic representation, which in setting, architecture 
and decoration is as near as may be to that stage for 
which Sophocles actually wrote and round which sat a 
white-chitoned. and critical Athenian audience! (Due 
allowance in this Bradfield case must be made for an 
audience decked in homburgs, bowlers and feminine varia— 
an audience to whom the sackcloth cushions on the concrete 
kerkides were fundamentally grateful.) To the extent 
permitted in our greyish hyperborean region as compared 
with the clear, unwinking blue of Mediterranean skies 
and limited by the essential differences of the Nordic and 
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Greek genius, the necessary conditions are fulfilled by 
the theatre of Bradfield College, which, for the fifth time 
since the now famous chalkpit was converted into a 
Greek theatre, revived “the mellow glory of the Attic 
stage” by presenting last week and this the tragedy of 
Antigone. The play will be performed again on 
Saturday, June 27th. 

In the most beautiful of open-air surroundings, then, 
while a greenfinch and a chaffinch chirped overhead and 
a grey squirrel ran along the base of the pediment, some 
one thousand five hundred spectators watched Fate 
“working her own dread work,” and the inevitable and 
awful punishment of hubris centring on the person of the 
tyrant Creon, who was only, after all, doing his bare 
duty. One after another the strokes of fate dash now 
upon Antigone and Haemon, her betrothed, now on 
Haemon’s mother, and last upon “‘ the vain-proud man,” 
the unhappy Creon. The procession of death and agony, 
of loyalty, of pathos, of misguided authority and of love 
was, indeed, set forth convincingly by the Bradfield 
players: one felt vitality in all they did. Of them as a 
company it can be said at once that each one pulled his 
weight, and especially noticeable was their clear enuncia- 
tion. Head and shoulders above all stood R. N. Rayne’s 
presentation of Antigone. Rayne could throw passion 
into his voice and facial expression, alternately softening 
and burning; knew how to carry himself in stately 
exits; and above all had interpreted the part of the 
woman anarch. There is no ferocity about Antigone, 
but a noble lawlessness, which yet holds fast to the 
infallible, unwritten laws of Heaven ; and that lawlessness 
the player in mien and voice made plain to his audience. 
Rayne’s was a superb performance. J. T. Reese took 
the part of Teiresias in a most finished and scholarly 
manner. The exacting part of Creon fell to W. J. 
Marshall, and, though there was a certain over-hybristic 
monotony about his voice, he went through his difficult 
task uncommonly well, improving as the piece developed 
and conspicuously rising in power towards the dreadful 
finale. R. P. Miles doubled the parts of Eurydice and 
Ismene (the latter at a day’s notice), and was notably 
successful in emphasizing the grace and clinging sweetness 
of Ismene. The rendering of the boding music (almost 
all the clever work of Mr. Douglas Fox) and the tuneful 
singing must have represented an infinite deal of careful 
training of both chorus and musicians; while the réle 
of Coryphaeus was admirably sustained by the stately 
bearing and sympathetic voice of J. A. Olive—it was no 
light task for him and his fourteen fellows to sing for a 
large part of two hours in the open air. At the end of 
all Mr. C. Bellamy, the producer, must have felt that his 
labour was well repaid. 

Quid plura? One returns to the point with which one 
started. On reading of these agonies in cold print, they 
may seem too long drawn out. But in the theatre the 
spectator was never conscious of any undue protraction, 
for one’s whole soul was torn with the pity of it 
all, and, as a French critic has put it, tears might 
almost have been welcomed as a relief to the heart, 
tortured as it had been between the remorseless jaws of 
a vice. 

The strongly painted pediment, depicting various 
scenes from the Greek tragic story, was the work of a 
young artist, Miss Maisie Meiklejohn, of the Royal 
College of Art. The painter solved very successfully the 
difficult problem (which even the Greeks found not 
easy) of filling pictorially a triangular space, and the 
treatment of her theme was both in colour and design 
in keeping with the whole feeling and high tradition of 
the Bradfield Theatre. 


SO ee 


Unconventional Wills 


By Bassetr Dicby. 


— time ago there was litigation in the Probate Coun, 


in London over the validity of a will alleged to have 
been made by a Manchester Ship Canal pilot who had died 
at sea. It consisted of a few words scribbled with an jp. 
delible pencil on a hen’s egg, which has been “ filed ” at 
Somerset House. Over in California a petticoat was 
“* filed ” for probate. On its hem was the will of a wealthy 
Los Angeles man, Mr. George W. Hazeltine, who died in g 
private hospital in that city. It left two legacies of 
£2,000, and one of £100,000 to a grandniece. 

Among wills preserved at Somerset House is one 
scratched faintly on an identity disc worn by a stoker 
named Skinner who lost his life in H.M.S. ‘ Indefatigable’ 
at the battle of Jutland. Another strange will there 
is a scrap of parchment which shrank to one-tenth of 
its original size owing to prolonged exposure to sea water, 
It was on its way abroad when the ship sank, and not 
until some months later did a diver bring up the deed-box 
containing it. 

Wills have been made on scraps of wood, the linings 
of hats, book covers and peeled-off strips of birch-bark 
(in the Canadian forests), and have been pronounced 
valid as long as the date and witnesses’ signatures have 
been in order and unchallenged. It is noteworthy that 
wills written on curious substances are usually quite 
conventional in the nature of their bequests. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the unconventional 
clauses of many a last will and testament. Very often 
a testator, speaking from beyond the grave, cheerily 
bids his friends and relatives to “‘ carry on” and not 
to sorrow. A Staffordshire testator recently bade his 
survivors see that his burial service be “as bright and 
short as possible,’? and that “ rabbits be kept well down 
on the estate.” A poor man in the East End wrote: 
“IT direct that my executors are to have £1 each fora 
‘wet.’ A similar hospitable desire was also expressed 
more than a hundred years previously by Samuel Jeffery, 
purser of His Majesty’s ship ‘ Amphion,’ who left a most 
jovial will, specifying, in part: “To my friends, Jack 
Dalling, Joe Cape and Tom Boardman, the sum of £10 
between them, to pay for a good dinner, which I wish 
them to have in remembrance of me, and request they 
will drink a speedy and safe passage to me to the other 
world. My rings, &c., to my brother, William Henry 
Jeffery, to do with them as his own saucy fancy may 
direct. Launch me overboard, in good deep water, 
with plenty of ballast.” 

Two murderers, electrocuted at Sing Sing prison, made 
wills providing for the purchase of tobacco to be given 
to such future occupants of the death cell as should 
be friendless .and penniless. A very different spirit 
imbued another American who died at Detroit 
bequeathing to his wife, a Lancashire-born woman, 
‘**25 cents on condition that she take rat-poison within 
an hour of the receipt of the bequest !”’. And a Clapham 
man named Davis, made a bequest to his wife in these 
terms: ‘‘To Mary Davis, daughter of Peter Delaport, 
the sum of 5s. which is. sufficient to enable her to get 
drunk with, for the last time at my expense ; and I give 
the like sum of 5s. to Charles Peter, the son of the 
said Mary, whom I am reputed to be the father of ; but 
never had, or ever shall have, any reason to be.” 

No risk of proceedings for libel attaches to the publica 
tion of this allegation, for it was made in the outspoken 
old days of one hundred and fifty years ago. It was 


then, too, that a disgruntled litigant got back in greatf 


style from the other bank of the Styx on a certain 
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eminent barrister of the period. “I hereby direct my 
executors,” wrote this John Aylett Stow, “to lay out 
five guineas in purchase of a picture of the viper biting 
the benevolent hand of the person who saved him from 
perishing in the snow, if the same can be bought for 
that money ; and that they do, in memory of me, present 
itto Edward Bearcroft, Esq., a King’s Counsel, whereby 
he may have frequent opportunities of contemplating 
on it.” 

Wills vary enormously in length, more so than any 
other form of document. in the world, legal, literary, 
or commercial. The pilot’s egg-shell will consists 
of seven words. The will of Mrs. Frederica Cook, 
admitted to probate at Somerset House, contained 
95,940 words, though it disposed of only £20,000. 
The writing of it, in four large gilt-edged books, 
bound in blue leather, had been her hobby. for 
twenty years, and she spent some time every day at it. 
The county clerk of Evening Shade, Arkansas, was 
recently confronted with a baffling problem, in the 
shape of a bequest transferring 160 acres of land “ To 
the Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

A Nottinghamshire man, who died recently, leaving 
£87, bequeathed one halfpenny to a daughter and one 
farthing to a son. Mr. Charles Miller, a rich lawyer and 
sportsman of Toronto, left Jockey Club stock to a former 
Attorney-General of Ontario who was a bitter enemy of 
racecourse betting, and shares in a brewery to several 
zealous temperance advocates. A Warwickshire will left 
the well-to-do testator’s cats and a cooking-stove to his 
cook and gave special instructions for the disposal of 
the saucepans and other kitchen utensils. A rich Welsh- 
man left instructions in his will that his widow should 
be provided with eight tons of coal and one ton of fire 
Jogs every year, in addition to certain funds in cash. 

A Southborough woman bequeathed her air cushion 
and indiarubber hot water bottle to a nephew, and an 
elderly Brighton woman left a house to the manager of 
a local grocer’s shop as a token of her appreciation of 
his unfailing courtesy to her. A rich Polish Jew in New 
York cut his daughter off with 50 dollars because she 
had refused, six years previously, to get up and shut 
a window for him. 


A Hospital for Animals 


ag see through the Cloth Market of the Medina 
"(Arab town) I saw a little Arab boy pulling 
the beard of a Jew. The Jew’s face wore the sickly 
smile of one who knew that it would be all the worse 
for him if he were to turn on his tormentor, so he was 
making the best of a bad job. One was forcibly reminded 
of the unpopular big boy at school who is the victim 


of all and sundry. Being neither a Jew nor an anti- 
semite I felt conscious of no particular joy or indignation. 


To see a Jew being baited was all a part of the show 
in this museum of mediaeval survivals. Then I, knew 
that within three kilometres in the New Town his children 
or nephews or nieces were probably living in a similar 
way to their cousins in all the cities of Europe and 
America. I felt merely surprised that tradition was 
strong enough to make this man put up with the insults 
and humiliations that his ancestors had borne for 
generations for the sake of the petty trade he was able 
to carry on in the Medina; his dirty black kaftan and 
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cap proclaiming his race to the world. 

Some minutes later I saw another small boy prodding 
a diminutive and overloaded donkey with a long packing 
needle causing it to bleed profusely from an already 
open sore. This time I felt horror and indignation, 


and seizing the needle from the child expressed as best I 
could my anger and disgust. ‘‘ Monsieur s’occupe des 


animaux,” said my guide, “il doit visiter le Fondouk 
Américain.” So I was led straight off to the American 


Fondouk in Fez, for such is the official designation 
of one of the most striking examples of the true spirit 
of charity and mercy working in a practical way, that 
I ever hope to see. It is, in short, a hospital for sick 
and wounded animals, but in reality a great deal more 
besides. I learned a lot at the Fondouk. A brief 
sketch of its history is well worth recalling. 

Shortly after the War the wife of a French officer, 
stationed at Fez, was so,utterly sickened by the appalling 
state of the animals that she determined to do all in 
her power to ameliorate it. At Fez everything tends to 
render hard the lot of animals. First, in the Medina, 
the streets are so narrow that everything must be carried 
on pack animals—horses, mules and donkeys. Then, 
the Arabs, despite the teachings of the Koran, seldom 
have any feeling for animals. Their natural laziness 
prevents them from giving proper attention to their 
beasts, as does their complete ignorance of veterinary 
science and the superstitious outlook and_ primitive 
cruelty of the average low-class Moor. 

This lady began alone to tackle the protection of some 
forty thousand pack animals in an almost entirely hostile 
atmosphere. She would walk around insanitary Arab 
stables rendering first-aid to animals whose backs were 
rubbed raw and often eaten away with maggots where 
the pack saddles had practically never been removed, 
or dressing dreadful wounds caused by brutal drivers 
trying to goad to further efforts animals already ex- 
hausted. Daily she patrolled the Medina, remonstrating 
with the drivers and taking from them the instruments 
with which they were torturing their beasts. Later, 
she turned the courtyard of her house into a kind of 
dressing station and actually kept some of the worst 
cases. 

It was in 1926 that an American lady appeared on 
the scenes, and returned to America determined to 
enlist sympathy for the poor tortured animals of Fez. 
Her success was astounding, and the next year she was 
able to return with sufficient funds to lease, staff and 
equip a native Fondouk (i.e., an inn where both men 
and beasts lodge) as a hospital for animals. A committee 
was formed in New York for the maintenance of this 
Fondouk, but it was soon realized that the building 
was insufficient for carrying on the work to the best 
advantage ; so steps were taken to procure a suitable 
site just outside the city walls. Thanks to the untiring 
efforts of a gentleman who had done much for S.P.C.A. 
work in Sicily, and the generosity of Mrs. Cortlandt 
Bishop, who personally bore the expense of the building, 
the new Fondouk was completed just a year ago. It is 
entirely modern, with capacity for eighty animals, and 
hopes to make shelter for thirty more in the near 
future. 

It is impossible to calculate the amount of suffering 
saved directly and indirectly by the Fondouk. In Fez 
there are no laws against cruelty to animals, and what 
regulations there are seem never to be observed ; while the 
French Colonial Authorities have little desire to bear the 
odium of enforcing laws to punish acts that are not 
considered as culpable by the bulk of the population. 

But the Fondouk has achieved a very marked amelior- 
ation of the lot of animals at Tez in two ways. First, 
by bringing the more intelligent Moors to a realization 
of the fact that it is much better to bring their animals 
to the Fondouk for treatment than to leave them to the 
mercy of the native farriers who use cauterization as a 
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panacea. Secondly, by taking sick or wounded animals 
for treatment, even against the will of the owners. 

This latter course has been made possible largely 
through the sympathy and co-operation of certain and 
largely magisterial authorities—through bluffing a popu- 
lation used to accepting unquestioned authority into 
giving up their animals when ordered to. The life of 
the Moor is circumscribed by purely arbitrary rules. He 
must not drink alcohol, must not eat during Rhamadan, 
&e., so if told that a wounded donkey will be taken 
from him till cured, he will probably cease to inflict 
wounds upon it and take steps to prevent saddle sores. 

The Fondouk also devotes a proportion of its funds to 
buying up worn out or incurable animals that would 
normally die a lingering death, and putting them merci- 
fully to sleep. Untold ‘suffering is saved in this way. 
The Moslem carefully obsetves very literally the rule of 
his religion that forbids him to take life unnecessarily, 
but a sceptic would remark that it is also less trouble 
for him to abandon his faithful animal by the roadside, 
which is the usual practice, rather than give it a merciful 
and painless death. 

I was shown a fearful example of suffering caused by 
crass ignorance. There was a donkey with four searing 
burns made by a hot iron in the shape of a four-pointed 
star. One of the burns had turned into a festering sore, 
This treatment was supposed to cure a lack of appetite ! 
Clearly the reason why the donkey could not eat was 
exhaustion from overwork in old age. {t was brought 
in almost dying by one of the Fondouk staff, who found 
it still struggling along under its load. The Moors think 
that because firing can cure lameness in some few cases, 
it is a cure for everything. Even sores and tumours 
are treated in this way. 

Into this abyssmal blackness of cruelty, ignorance and 
superstition, the American Fondouk has brought the 
light of humane principles applied in a_ thoroughly 
businesslike fashion. And one hopes that within the 
next few years the pack animals of Fez, hard though 
their lot must always be, will be allowed to help their 
masters earn their livelihood without being martyred, 
and the natives will have learned some respect for the 
methods of modern veterinary science from these object 
lessons of daily occurrences at their very doors. 

I noticed that the printing of the Fondouk all carries 
these lines : 

*** A Merciful Man is Merciful unto His Beast.’ 

—(The Bible.) ” 
“IT speak for those who cannot speak for themselves.” 


‘** The Beasts of the field and the birds of the air, are all a People 
like unto you, and unto Allah shall they return.’—(The Koran.) ” 


A. 


A Penny of Observation 


NATIONALISM AND THE OPERA. 

Last week in the House of Commons the Duchess of Atholl, 
by asking how far the grant of the Opera Subsidy would 
result in the ‘‘ encouragement and assistance of British 
authors, composers, and executive artists,” touched on the 
most significant aspect of the whole vexed question. When 
a nation, naturally suspicious of all art, is dragooned or bam- 
boozled into subsidizing one branch of it, one would have 
thought that the art-form chosen for support would have 
been one which could, to some extent, be regarded as national— 
in which, that is to say, the nation had shown itself to be 
preiicient and for which pretty well the whole of it had a liking. 
The idea of a National Theatre, though it has never been 
popular, is at least not inherently ridiculous, because we 
have, as it happens, produced the greatest body of drama in 
all literature, besides a sound and strongly individual tradition 


——— 


of acting. On the other hand, we have never been much 
good at either creating, performing or appreciating opera, 
indeed, the respectability—the sort of gilt-edged glamour— 
which it has acquired in the eyes of its comparatively smalj 
but “high-class” public is due largely to its alien origins, 
Covent Garden audiences can listen to Germans, Italians, 
and Russians roaring away passionately for hours on end with. 
out that vague feeling of uneasiness with which most of them 
would watch English actors expressing similar emotions jp 
more normal accents on the legitimate stage. This is due to 
the subconscious belief that anyone who performs in public jg 
making rather a fool of himself; and nobody minds if foy. 
eigners do that. However that may be, the Opera Subsidy 
should produce an interesting controversy between those tax. 
payers who want to support Home industries and those who 
want the best for their money. 





* * * * 
- AND THREE.” 
We have always suspected statisticians to be a mean. 
souled, sublunary race of men, incapable of the higher things, 
Never has our suspicion received such striking confirmation as 
when we read, the other day, that : “‘ Exactly 1,335,617,903 lbs, 
of chocolates and candies were consumed in the U.S.A, in 
1930.” Consider the implications of those figures. The last 
three, more especially, are in themselves an indictment of the 
compilers. One would have thought that the body of men— 
numerically, without doubt, a considerable one—responsible 
for calculating this total would at least have shown, in the 
execution of their irrelevant and ridiculous task, some measure 
of the craftsman’s pride. They would have gone all out fora 
round number, and got one. Rather than publish a result which 
fell short of symmetry by so narrow a margin, and thus expose 
their attitude towards their life-work as a revolting compound 
of the slovenly and the meticulous, they should have abstained, 
during their calculations, from the consumption of chocolate 
and/or candy; then, with the total in sight, they should 
have made a carefully adjusted attack on a quantity of these 
delicacies of the 1930 vintage (we do not doubt that the 
Society for Tidying Up American Thought would have sup- 
plied them gratis). Such an orgy, undertaken from the most 
abstract and disinterested of motives, would have compelled 
respect. The spectacle of a roomful of statisticians eating 
87 Ibs. of stale sweetmeats in order to round off the national 
consumption figures would have been an ennobling one. But 
the attempt was not made. The adders remained deaf to the 
challenge of their art. We think worse than ever of 
statisticians. 
% * * * 


Society Nore. 

A contemporary alleges that the so-called ‘‘ London 
Season” is neither more nor less than a marriage market, 
conducted on attractive but fundamentally mercenary 
lines. We have not space to refute this ridiculous charge 
at length, but we take this opportunity of contradicting the 
malicious rumour—emanating, no doubt, from the same 
source—that Lady ———, whose four daughters are among 
the ugliest and most unpopular of this year’s débutantes, 
attends all social functions in London in a car to which has 
been affixed the legend: ‘‘ Stop Me! Buy One!” 


* ok * * 


Tur Go-GETTER. 

The other day, in Hereford, a man who claimed, through 
descent from the Tudors, to be the rightful king of England, 
was fined 10s. for holding a meeting of six hundred people 
to discuss this subject, which must be one very near his 
heart. We consider the action of the police to have erred 
on the side of harshness. As a nation, we are notoriously 
prone to hide our talent in a napkin. We are over-modest 
and over-reticent. We brood in silence over qualities and 
achievements in which we should take a legitimate pride. 
It is a fault, and it tells against us. Yet here was a man 
with the courage of his convictions, determined to make the 
best of what most of the leaders of modern thought have 
called, at one time or another, ‘‘ those attributes which are 
the glorious birthright of every Englishman, be he king ot 
commoner.” Just because this man in Hereford happened 
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pot to be a commoner, and because the particular attribute 
which he chose to tell the world about was royalty, he was 
fined 10s. for causing an obstruction. Life is very difficult. 
_, .As for the question of whether he is or is not the rightful 
King of England, the Spectator has always held that every 
man is the best judge of his own claims to the throne. 


Moru. 
Att 


[Tue Nationat Soctety.] 

Tue second annual exhibition of the Naticnal Society at the 
Royal Institute Galleries, 195 Piccadilly, which closes at the 
end of this month is a great improvement on the first. That 
was thrown together at the last moment, and almost inevitably 
contained works which, had the artists concerned been given 
longer time, would not have been included. The Society was 
formed to give artists of every creed and outlook “‘ an annual 
exhibition which would represent all aspects under one roof 
without prejudice or favour to anyone ’—that is, its object 
js to be a collecting ground for artists of the most advanced, 
as well as the most academic schools of thought. There is, at 
first sight, a great deal to be said for this policy, but I am 
afraid that in practice the result does not work out quite so 
happily. The close association of 1931 and 1909, and even 
earlier, which can be observed on the walls of the Royal 
Institute Galleries, leads to a definite incongruity which is 
irritating to the spectator as well as being slightly unfair to 
individual artists. Such misfortunes, however, might well 
be lessened next year by a more selective and judicious hang- 
ing, which would ensure a little less Locarno spirit between the 
sheep and the goats. Both would be happier. 

There is, nevertheless, a great deal to be said in favour of 
this experiment. To the stranger the National Society will 
give a much more honest and comprehensive view of contem- 
porary painting in England than similar ‘* Omnibus ”’ exhibi- 
tions such as the Royal Academy. I recommend Mr. Mark 
Geril er’s Seated Nude, Miss Sylvia Gosse’s Land of Our Fathers 
Mr. Nevinson’s Pan Triumphant—an extremely crisp and well- 
painted satire on civilization, Mr. David Bomberg’s John 
Rodker, Mr. N. L. M. Cundell’s The Luncheon Table, all Miss 
Ethel Walker’s pictures and Mr. Charles Gerrard’s Ostend 
Harbour. Among the sculptures are typical works by Mr. 
Frank Dobson, Mr. Maurice Lambert and Mr. Schilsky Eric. 
There are also some good drawings and water-colours—some 
nudes by Mr. Dobson, a number of sensitive water-colours by 
Mr. C. S. Cheston and Mr. Muirhead Bone’s Cold Weather, 
Segovia. The cases of stoneware by Mr. William Staite Mur- 
ray, Mr. Bernard Leach, Mr. Charles Vyse and Miss Katherine 
Pleydell-Bouverie, and of slipware by Mr. Michael Cardew, 
deserve special attention. Davin FINcHAM. 


_ The Cinema 


[Russtan: FRENCH: AMERICAN.] 
Wuen I arrived at the Academy Theatre a notorious agent 
provocateur, cunningly disguised as a bourgeois of some 
sixteen summers, was selling a propagandist newspaper out- 
side, and I expected to find that in Vurksib, as in so many 
other Russian films, artistic genius had been hag-ridden by 
political theory. Most good Russian films are unsatisfactory, 
not so much because they try to mix art and propaganda (in 
the cinema, the two are not as incompatible as is usually 
assumed), but because there is a glaring discrepancy between 
the subtle technique with which they present the one and the 
elementary technique with which they present the other. If 
they must graft crude sociology on to brilliant photography, 
they ought—unless they want to defeat the purpose of both— 
to thump their tub as cleverly as they tell their tale. As it is, 
we are usually as irritated as if a symphony orchestra kept on 
breaking off in the middle of a concert to play ‘‘ Britannia 





- Rules the Waves.” 


But Turksib, happily, puts no such obstacles—or very few 
of them—in the way of our appreciation of its exceptional merits. 
It chronicles, and to some extent lyricizes, the building of the 
Turkestan-Siberia Railway; but the saga never switches 
irrelevantly into a paean. It pays homage—allusively, not 
sycophantically—to all human endeavour, not merely to 
Russia’s aspirations ; its scope is much wider than the usual 
narrow skittles alley at the end of which the Soviet’s enemies 
are knocked down in effigy. Skilful cutting substitutes 
thythm for the binding structure of a plot. Most of the 
photography is good and very honest, though there are one or 
two rather self-conscious ** Meanwhile on the horizon . . .” 
shots in the earlier part of the film. The whole thing conveys 
an extraordinarily authentic and untheatrical impression. 
The nomads astride the bulbous burdens on their camels are 
as seemingly careless of dramatic effect, and yet as dramatic- 
ally effective, as people sitting in a ’bus, Even the desert is 


clearly made of stuff quite different from the specious sands on 
which Hollywood makes libation of its loves. Turksib does 
more than whet one’s curiosities ; it satisfies them. 

It is preceded by The Crazy Ray, an early René Clair film, 
made—if the convenient yardstick of feminine fashions is to be 
trusted—about 1924. It has an amusing story, based on, and 
probably suggested by, the easiest of photographic tricks— 
that of arresting and releasing motion on the film. A scientist 
has invented a ray which suspends human activities all over 
the earth ; only a party of travellers, who happened to be in 
the air at the time, escape its effects and hold short-lived 
oligarchy over civilization in paralysis. Technically, the film 
is not in the same class as Le Million and Sous Les Toits, but 
it is interesting to watch M. Clair’s sense of humour feeling 
its way towards these later triumphs. For instance, we get a 
glimpse—no more—of a Lunacy Commission in hooded and 
fantastic assembly like the Ku-Klux-Klan; they are the 
product of the same eye for extravagance which made of the 
thieves’ headquarters in Le Million so portentous a stronghold. 

Dirigible, at the Tivoli, is a monument to Hollywood’s 
limitations. As text for a sermon on human endeavour, Polar 
exploration by air offers opportunities so spectacular, and has 
implications so universal, that it deserves—even demands—to 
stand alone. But Hollywood is incapable of delivering the 
goods in anything like a plain, objective van; she has yet to 
learn that it is the most effective, as well as the easiest, form 
of freightage. So the great globe itself is popped between the 
pages of a fueilleton, and the keen taste of hardship and 
achievement is smothered in He-Man’s Relish. The air and 
the antarctic make a thrilling background, but only for artless 
self-glorification and a plot that has stormed a thousand barns 
but never before launched an airship. Once there were men 
who thought the earth was flat; it looks like a triangle to 
Hollywood. PETER FLEMING. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Specrator,” JuNE 25TH, 1831. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

General Diebitsch died on the 10th instant, at Kleezsco, noar 
Pultusk, a town about thirty miles north of Warsaw. Ti2 caus> 
of his death has been variously assigned. Tha first accounts 
represented him as falling by his own hand; the next as a victim 
of grief and disappointment only ; a third report seemed to implicats 
his employers in his fate ; the last and official statement attributes 
to cholera the deliverance of Poland from the Balkan-cro3ser. Tho 
death of Diebitsch is the most important fact in the Polish history 
of the week. What effect it may have on the subsequent part of 
the campaign, it is not easy to guess. 

St. Jonn’s Hosprrat, CLERKENWELL. 

This hospital, after a period of 297 years, was re-opensd yesterday 
for the purpose of affording advice and medicine to the sick poor, 
without any distinction of country or creed, on producing a lettar 
from any one of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, or any 
subscriber to the hospital. 

CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

On Monday, the stupendous work of the Suspension Bridge across 
the Avon, from Clifton Heights to Leawood, was commenced under 
the superintendence of the Trustees and Mr. Brunell junior, their 
engineer. 


Poetty 
Traigh Road 


Tue old man talking to himself beside the sea 
Lost in his fierce, proud dreams, 
Heeds not, nay, scarcely sees the graceless three 
Jeering and grinning there to hide their own 
Smallness of soul, which ecstasy 
Must put to shame. He seems 
King of a strayed, mad army : high and lone 
In mind, though spied upon. 

Yes, yes, old man! 
IT WAS SO! Weare witness, you and I. 
From Ardnamurchan here to Yucatan 
Nothing so grand and fine, 
Nothing so proud and high 
Lives in the seven lands, moves in the oceans nire, 
As that you celebrate with lips awry, 
As that with rolling eye 
You see upstanding from your foundered youth. 
Let the fools grin, and fling them back their lie ; 
You have the truth. 

L. A. G. STronc. 
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Country Life 


A NATvRALISTs’ Trust. 

Of all the schemes and ideas for preserving the animals and 
flowers—and, indeed, scenery of England—I know none 
that seems to me more quietly effective, if I may say so, 
more humane, than those put into practice and fostered by 
the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. What it has done, and hopes 
to do, is of interest far outside the bounds of the county ; has, 
indeed, found support from overseas as well as from many 
parts of Britain. I have been wandering about some of the 
sanctuaries acquired by the Trust, and write of what I have 
seen. A number of characteristic places, homes of birds and 
animals and flowers, that have too few sanctuaries have been 
acquired and will remain “‘ in perpetuity ”’ “ unsullied of the 
world,” immune from the so-called march of civilization. 

% * * * 


This Norfolk Trust is to “haunt of coot and hern”’ what the 
National Trust is to the relics of great architecture ; though 
the National Trust possesses some famous sanctuaries as well ; 
Scolt Head, for example, and Blakeney, both as it happens in 
Norfolk. For the county is supreme as a refuge for a great 
many rare birds: for grebe and bittern, for harrier and 
bearded tit, for immense quantity of duck and waders. We 
may yet see there both the osprey and the ruff as regularly 
established visitors. The county has a great reputation as a 
pioneer in agriculture, well-deserved at any rate in the eigh- 
teenth century, when Coke of Norfolk and ‘“ Turnip ” Town- 
shend made a new thing both of English sheep-farming and of 
arable husbandry. It deserves to be called pioneer in this 
regard ; but its naturalists are perhaps more truly famous for 
original organization than its farmers. And they lead the way 
by a larger margin to-day than ever before, and they deserve 
support, both in general appreciation and in more concrete 
Ways. 

* * * * 

Now the mest spacious and richest of our sanctuaries is 
Hickling Broad, founded by Lord Grey and Mr. Montagu, and 
now controlled by Lord Desborough. Its manager, Mr. Jim 
Vincent, is a genius in his craft. I have seen there within a 
few hours nests of the bearded tit and the bittern with a 
quantity that is itself startling of birds generally held to be 
rare. You were almost afraid of treading on tufts in the drier 
part of the sanctuaries for fear of trampling the eggs of red- 
shank and plover. Those rare hawks, the Montagu and 
Marsh Harrier, appeared and disappeared. On occasion in 
autumn and less marvellously in spring the air is thick with 
migratory waders of any and every sort; and in winter duck 
of most varieties gather to the open waters. Hickling is “a 
wonder and wild desire’; but it is not complete sanctuary, 
for shooting is organized in the winter when the duck grow too 
numerous and interfere with the well-being of other birds. 
More important is the precariousness of its tenure. It may at 
any time cease to be sanctuary. 

* * * * 

It is this fear, among other more accidental causes, that 
produced the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. Characteristic areas 
—the Cley Marshes, Aldersfen fen, the Starch grass marsh— 
have been acquired by acts of great faith and daring, for 
they were bought (like the latest garden city at Welwyn) 
before the money for the purchase was in sight. By no 
means all of it is even yet in sight. These places, we may 
hope, are only a beginning. Not less characteristic than her 
broads and marshes, than the marvellous spits of sand, half 
peninsula, half island, such as Blakeney and Scolt Head— 
are the broad acres of Breckland, the only home in Britain 
of some plants and the favourite of some of our most precious 
birds, notably the stone curlew. Within the dreams of the 
Trust is envisaged a wide piece of the Breckland too barren 
for our natural foresters to plant—though much of Breckland 
is vanishing fast under their beneficent activities—but too 
rich in native flora and fauna to be sacrificed to the Goth or 
vagrant guninan. 

o # # * 

With wise humanity the latest of the sanctuaries— 
purchased, as schoolboys say, ‘‘ on tick ’°—is to be kept quite 
virgin from gunfire in winter as in summer, in the open time 





as in the close time ; and the sacrifice that this entails should 
react on the generosity of the public. I see the cloistereq 
quiet of this ‘‘Oliver Broad,” now assured of a continuous 
charter, growing more and more precious as the ages advance, 
till its value is as the value of a Caxton print or some possession 
of which no other example exists. The address of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust—with which the National Trust is in close 
sympathy—is 31-Surrey Street, Norwich, and it needs £600, 
or, say, sixty more life members, to complete the purchase 
of its latest and most perfect sanctuary. 


c i * * * * 
Empire Foop. 


The figures of a recent effort by the Empire Marketing 
Board are worth the notice of every student of economics, 
Agents of the Board have recently completed a tour in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire on behalf of Empire butter, and 
made the really amazing discovery that the firms stocking 
Empire butter had increased by some 80 per cent. A few 
years ago about a haif of the retailers stocked it. To-day 
the number varies between 84 per cent. and 66 per cent.; 
and the percentage will be not a little increased by the latest 
visit. This means that a combination of sentiment, quality 
and advertisement have made at least as much difference 
as could be expected of any directly fiscal or strictly economic 
influence. This sentimental fact is so well recognized by 
foreign importers that they are inventing more and more 
British names for their goods. Domestic caterers who 
desire British food should be at pains to notice whether these 
British names with a lion or John Bull in them imply British 
origin. ‘There are many more wolves in sheep’s clothing 
since the sheep became more popular. 

* * * * 
VILLAGE DoMEsSDAYS. 

A notable gathering of the Community Councils and those 
they represent takes place this week at Cambridge, and 
will, I hope, emphasize a local achievement on which Lincoln- 
shire is to be congratulated. ‘The Lindsey department of 
that spacious county has just produced a booklet urging the 
making of local Domesday books and outlining the right and 
proper method. The first and perhaps best of these local 
Domesdays is to the credit of Oxfordshire ; and a good deal 
of authentic history has been unearthed (in the literal sense) 
and preserved, to the intense interest of the children and 
their teachers who have been especially active in this 
lively research work. What is the good of living in a land 
‘“* fathoms deep in history,” as was said of Pevensey, if we 
do not excavate? Historians, like farmers, should know 
that the “ subsoiler’’ is a great cultivator, and those who 
would proceed with the work will find ideas and stimulus in 
Local History: its Interest and Value, issued by the Lindsey 
Rural Community Council from St. Peter’s Chambers, Silver 
Street, Lincoln. Another little but larger book which may 
be said to establish the technique of a welcome activity is 
to the credit of a small group of zoologists of London 
University. They have produced an historical record of 
society’s effort to defend animals against unnecessary cruelty ; 
and their inquests cover many European countries as well 
as the United States and Canada. This Animal Year Book 
(University of London Press, 2s. 6d.) is written objectively, 
without any excesses of sentiment, and covers most of the 
ground from the records of humane slaughter to sport. 

* * * * 
Tue Prouiric OTTER. 

On the subject of sport, Lady Warwick’s refusal to permit 
otter hunting on her property is interesting in itself and for 
its popular reception. Personally, I believe that the otter 
(which grows rarer) is worth preservation even from the 
fisherman’s angle, with apologies for the word. It destroys 
the greedy eel, the bane of many waters, and the diseased 
fish. It is usually urged by humanitarians that the hunting 
is especially offensive because it is timed for the close season. 
This is so; but a slight qualification must be made in the 
interests of truth. The otter is perhaps less regular in its 
breeding season than any other creature, except perhaps the 
rabbit; and births may take place in almost any month 
of the year. W. Beacu THOMAS, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ‘* News of the Week.” —Ed. SPECTATOR. | 


THE VOICE OF PREJUDICE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—Although I suffer critics gladly at all times you must 
forgive me if I utter a mild protest against what seems to me a 
deliberate misrepresentation on the part of my old and valued 
colleague Professor G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. He has instructed 
your readers on the standards which Science exacts of its 
followers, and has shown how lamentably I fall short of them. 
Ihave always supposed that the first duty of a man who claims 
to be scientific is to verify his references. I fear Professor 
Elliot Smith’s “‘ references ” as far as concerns my Rectorial 
Address, go no further than the scare lines of the lurid press, 
otherwise he could not have represented me as saying some- 
thing which is diametrically opposite to what I did say in my 
Rectorial Address. Let me first quote Professor Elliot Smith's 
version of what I said : 

“ Hence it is difficult to imagine why Sir Arthur Keith, ignoring 
the generally known evidence of history and anthropology, assumes 
that cross-breeding between Europeans, negroes and Mongols, even 
if such monstrous miscegenation were universal, would afford ‘ the 
sole way of establishing peace and good will.’ Few people are likely 
to accept as ‘ one of the most glorious ideals which has ever seized 
the imagination of man’ the fantastic proposition that ‘ there can 
never be health in our modern world until all mankind sleep under 
the same tribal blanket.’ The idea is as nasty as it is crazy.” 


If readers of the Spectator will turn to my printed Address* 
which I had before me as I spoke to the students of Aberdeen— 
they will find (p. 48) what I actually did say was this : 

“ Tf this scheme of universal deracialization ever comes before you 
as a matter of practical politics—as the sole way of establishing 
peace and good will in all parts of our world, I feel certain both 
head and heart will rise against it. There will well up within you an 
overmastering antipathy to securing peace at such a price.” 


I cite this one instance from Professor Elliot Smith’s article— 
I could cite many more—to convince your readcrs that they 
should verify Professor. Elliot Smith’s statements before 
accepting them. Professor Elliot Smith evidently agrees 
with me that prejudice should be given a place in politics, ta 
it has been left for him to give it a place in science.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ARTHUR KEITH, 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


[Professor Elliot Smith writes: “In his letter |Sir Arthur 
Keith makes no attempt to answer my criticisms, that he 
has made preposterous claims for the former existence of 
prehistoric warring tribes, which are in flagrant conflict 
with the available information, and that he has not cited 
any evidence in support of his speculations. To distract 
attention from this significant omission he resorts to the 
old and familiar dialectical device of accusing his critic of 
deliberate misrepresentation and of introducing prejudice 
into a scientific argument. He pretends, further, that I have 
neglected to verify my references, although I took particular 
care freely to quote his own words in inverted commas so as 
not to run the risk of misrepresenting or of doing less than 
justice to his speculations. In my comments also I carefully 
chose my words to secure absolute accuracy. 

Perhaps you will allow me to quote the relevant passages 
from the Rectorial Address without tearing one sentence from 
its context, as Sir Arthur does in his letter. This will enable 
your readers to decide whether or not the article I wrote for 
the Spectator of June 20th is just and fair comment. 


On page 45 he writes: 


‘Mankind is more in need of a racial physician than in any of its 
many previous maladies. The world to-day is a bed of sickness, 
and there is no lack of physicians standing round the patient. The 
peoples of Scotland, England and Ireland are on that bed; all the 
nationalities of Europe are there; nay, all mankind is on it. Let 
us listen first to our good physicians ; they assure us there can never 
be health in our modern world until all mankind sleeps under the 
same tribal blanket. Mankind throughout the world must be 
massed until it forms a single united harmonious tribe. 





* Published by Williams and Norgate on June 8th, 


This proposal to weld the diverse peoples of the world into a single 
tribe is one of the most glorious ideals which has ever seized the 
imagination of man.’ 

Again on page 47: 

‘To obtain universal and perennial peace you must also reckon 

the price you will have to pay for it. The price is the racial birth- 
right that Nature has bestowed on you. ‘To attain such an ideal 
world, peoples of all countries and continents must pool not only 
their national interests, but they must also pool their bloods. Black, 
brown, yellow and white must give and take in marriage and 
distribute in a common progeny the inheritance which each has come 
by in their uphill struggle through the leagues of prehistoric time 
towards the present. If this scheme of universal deracializatio® 
ever comes before you as a matter of practical politics—as the sole 
way of establishing peace and good will in all parts of our world, 
I feel certain both head and heart will rise against it.’ 
Although Sir Arthur Keith attributes this statement to 
‘our good physicians ’ he himself is clearly the author of the 
prescription. If I understand the words he uses there can be 
no doubt he does put forward the view that universal misce- 
genation is ‘the sole way of establishing peace and good will.’ 
I think the word crazy is a not inapt description of such arrant 
nonsense. Although Sir Arthur protests that ‘ both head and 
heart will rise against it’ this does not imply that he denies 
the strange fiction of his imagination. His words are quite 
explicit on that issue. As the avowed champion of prejudice 
and of the vital necessity of warfare to promote human pro- 
gress it obviously becomes incumbent on him to object to 
what he regards as the only way to attain peace and good will. 
He shows his discretion in refusing to get under the tribal 
blanket ! 

Anyone who takes the trouble to read the whole Rectorial 
Address can convince himself that I have not misquoted or 
misrepresented Sir Arthur Keith. Nor in my citation of the 
relevant evidence is there any sign of prejudice, which is 
entirely alien to the discipline of science. The essential purpose 
of my discussion of his Address was, in fact, to protest against 
the doctrine that prejudice was a thing to be commended and 
cultivated. Hence I was careful to avoid saying anything 
which could possibly bear the interpretation of being unfair. 
I dealt honestly with the evidence actually submitted in 
support of Sir Arthur’s mischievous argument.” —Eb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SprcTator.] 
Srr,—It is an interesting coincidence that Professor Robert- 
son’s article on “* The Idea of God” should appear in the 
same number of the Spectator as Professor Elliot Smith’s 
criticism of Sir Arthur Keith’s address to the Aberdeen 
students. Sir Arthur Keith propounds the views of an 
evolutionist who imagines a world without God, a world 
in which “the survival of the fittest,’ “the struggle for 
existence,” “ nature red in tooth and claw,” form an excuse 
for war if not an incitement to the strong to attack the weak. 
Professor Robertson’s article, on the other hand, pictures a 
world in which evolution under the guiding and directing 
hand of God leads from the Mosaic conception ‘* God is 
life” to the New Testament “‘ God is love.” ‘‘ Be ye perfect 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Comment is 
superfluous.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. CAMPBELL. 
Combecote, Dartmouth. 


OIL FROM COAL 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—It is always depressing to find that one’s readers have 
taken not the slightest notice of the main argument which 
one has advanced. In writing on the subject of Oil from Coal 
in your columns the other day I prefaced my observations 
by saying that as a layman I was obviously quite incapable 
of venturing an opinion upon the technical merits or demerits 
of the various methods for the pre-treating of coal. I then 
proceeded to discuss the economic question involved. The 
economic question at issue is a simple one. Does the fact 
that private entrepreneurs have not invested their capital 
in coal pre-treatment plants prove that it would not, all 
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things considered, pay the community to do so? For various 
reasons I questioned this assumption. 

Now, however, Professor Bone contributes a long and 
vehement letter to your columns in which he speaks of my 
‘‘yomantic scheme of low-temperature carbonization,” and 
plunges into nearly two columns of highly technical argument 
on the demerits of certain particular low-temperature carbon- 
ization processes. Naturally, into that field I am quite 
unable to follow him. I notice, however, that in the last 
paragraph it turns out that Professor Bone has a pet proposal 
of his own, ‘“ the de-ashing of coal,’’ which he prefers to 
the other processes which, quite erroneously, he supposes 
me to have favoured. I would, however, like to point out 
the curious nature of some of his reasoning. He shows 
conclusively that if all the coal produced in this country 
were pre-treated, the present fuel oil requirements would be 
exceeded, and he seems to think that this is an argument 
against the pre-treatment of any of our coal output. Who ever 
for one second suggested that the whole output of our coal 
should be so treated ? 

Professor Bone’s other non-technical consideration seems 
to be that the community must never develop new scientific 
devices because later on still newer and still better ones will 
undoubtedly be produced. Fortunately not many people 
will follow him in this argument, for, if they did so, industrial 
progress would, of course, be quite impossible. Naturally, 
all money spent in new industrial processes involves a risk ; 
but what Professor Bone and his conservatively-minded 
friends seem never to realize is that to do nothing involves 
a far greater risk. Risk, unfortunately, or perhaps for- 
tunately, is the condition of life on this planet, and he who 
seeks to avoid it usually ends by incurring the greatest risks 
of all.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN STRACHEY, 


[Zo the Editor of the SpectTator.] 

Sir,—The excellent article you printed in your issue of the 
80th May, by Mr. John Strachey, on the above subject, 
requires little comment, except on the economic side. The 
following, therefore, should be noted: (1) Low-temperature 
carbonization, or distillation, of coal is an adjunct, and must 
be worked either with a colliery or a gas or electricity under- 
taking, or with two or three of them. It is not an end in itself. 
(2) Research and invention costs a great deal of money, and 
generally much more than pioneers and inventors expect, 
consequently companies formed to exploit a process have not 
generally cnough money, after perfecting their process, to put 
up large plants ; (3) Companies for developing processes are 
certainly not formed with sufficient capital to purchase 
collieries or gas undertakings, and if those two trades do not 
co-operate, a stalemate must result ; (4) Distillation of coal 
cannot be made profitable on a small scale, for instance, in one 
process a one-unit plant carries almost the same overhead 
charges as four units, but a one-unit plant will demonstrate 
recoveries and working costs; (5) Certain processes have 
reached a commercial stage, and merely require sufficient 
money to build large enough plants to demonstrate in a most 
practical manner their economic success. 

Mr. Strachey points out the advantages as so great and so 
obvious, and it is an extraordinary thing that with a coal 
industry. in its present’ state a process that will supply a good 
deal of the oil needed in the country instead of the imported 
commodity ; which will increase its Export Trade by pro- 
viding a product for which there is a large market (smokeless 
fuel), and that will give almost countless by-products, is not 
supported by a Government grant. 

So far the assistance offered by the Government is: (1) An 
instruction to Government Offices to purchase smokeless fuel 
at the same price as coal of equal heat value ; (2) A grant of 
£40,000 for research on tar oils; (3) A recommendation for 
the use of the Development Loans and Guarantees Act. 

The first merely asks companies making smokeless fuel to 
sell below the market price; the second will take months, 
perhaps years, to give definite results, and the third is quite 
useless as its terms involve giving usual Bankers’ Security, 
Reputable public utility companies can borrow more expedi- 
tiously and probably on better terms from their own bankers.— 
I am, Sir, &e., A. VAUGHAN COWELL 

(Chairman, Sensible Heat Distillation Limited). | 

York Mansion, Petty France, S.W.1, 


ee 
ee 


RUSSIAN TIMBER CAMPS 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 


Sir,—In the letter which you publish from Mr. Edward y, 
Harby in your current issue, he writes that he has drawn 
the attention of the Anti-Slavery Society to the matters of 
which he complains, but as his letter was only received a 
week ago, there has not been much time to wy to all his 
points. 

I beg to enclose a copy of the letter which, after consulta. 
tion with the authors of the Report, was addressed to Mr, 
Harby yesterday, and I shall be glad if you will give it the 
same publicity as you have given to Mr. Harby’s criticisms, 
—TI an, Sir, &c., TRAVERS BUXTON 

(Hon Sec., The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society). 

Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 

June 23rd, 1931. 


22nd June, 1931. 
Dear Srr,—In further reference to your letter of the 15th instant, 
about the report of this Society’s enquiry into the Russian T imber 
Camps, I have communicated with Sir Alan Pim and Mr. Bateson, 
and am now able to send you their reply. 
(1) You complain that in the Report on Russian Timber Camps 
a material part of your letter dec lining to give evidence was 
omitted. The following is the complete text of the letter to which 
you refer, the portion omitted being underlined :— 
8th April, 1931. 
Dear Mapam,—In answer to your letter of the 2nd inst. which, 
owing to the Easter holiday, reached me only this morning, I feel very 
strongly that there are no grounds upon which an investigation can be 


justified. 


The allegations concerning conditions in Soviet Timber Camps have 
been produced by a campaign pursuing such obvious political aims 
that the whole thing cannot be considered otherwise than as a political 
** stunt.” It is not necessary to have had, like myself, an oppor- 
tunity to see conditions on the spot to perceive the nature of this 
campaign. I fail to see, therefore, what justification there is for an 
impartial body to institute an enquiry on such a basis, and I cannot 
consider an enquiry thus instituted as in any way justified by facts. 

This is the reason why I do not feel able to accept your invitation 
to produce evidence at your enquiry, although, of course, I have 
no objection to your using either this letter or other letters from 
myself that appeared in the Press, and the statements of which 
being the result of nine months’ personal observations, have been 
since confirmed by other foreign visitors. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) E. Harpy. 

You will appreciate that in referring to this matter we were not 
dealing with evidence, but with a refusal to give evidence, and 
that our space and the time of our readers had to be considered. 
We ‘doubt whether you will find anyone who, having compared 
these passages, considers that your point of view was misrepresented. 

(2) ‘‘ It is certainly most unlikely that timber cut in a prisoners’ 
camp near the White Sea should be intended for the home market 
in Russia, though we observe that this has been stated as a fact 
by Mr. Harby.” 

Referring to this passage in the Report, you say that nothing 
in the Report proves that the timber referred to was used for 
export, and that you have looked in vain for anything which might 
justify such an observation. We would point out that the observa- 
tion was based on the evidence of Mr. Stewart (p. 59), who said it 
was most improbable that any timber produced near Archangel 
could be for internal consumption in Russia. 

(3) The passage of the Report on page 101 to which you take 
exception, after giving the number of sawmills in the Archangel 
district, their distance from Archangel and their situation, states 
that it would be a considerable task to visit every one of them. 
We greatly regret that you refused to give evidence, but never- 
theless, this particular passage appears to be accurate. At all 
events, we note that you do not contest any of the facts stated 
in the passage to which you refer as an example of gross unfairness. 

The Report by the Society has no connexion with any campaign or 
with the political or economic issues involved. As stated on 
page 119, it sets out the available evidence as to the actual con- 
ditions in considerable detail ‘‘in order that readers may know 
what it was and form their own conclusions as to its value.” 
Neither the Anti-Slavery Society nor the authors of the Report 
had any aims other than the investigation of the actual facts relating 
to the industry so far as these could be ascertained in this country. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sgd.) TRAVERS Buxton. 
Edward Harby, Esq., 23 Kilgour Road, Honor Oak Park, 8... 23, 


A ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE FOR BURMA 


[To the Editor of the SprctTatvor.] 
Sir,—I hope that your readers will support you in your 
admirable appeal for Burma, and if they are not acquainted 
with Burma they might do worse than read a book entitled 
The Soul of a People, written by the late Mr. Fielding Hall 
and published in 1917. It is bad enough to have had all 
the machinery of currency and exchange ruined by politicians 
since the War, without also having to see a rare and won 
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derful nation like the Burmese sacrificed to the stupid 
standardization which is all that the modern politician seems 
able to grasp when in search of a policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. S. P. Haynes. 
9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


MR. GANDHY’S ECONOMICS 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—I have always thought that the cult of the spinning- 
wheel was the best part of Mr. Gandhi’s campaign. However 
small the remuneration to each spinner may be, it has the 
immense advantage of providing ** work for everyone,” and 
in the case of many millions it may easily double their income 
in time, if not immediately. It is also a more wholesome kind 
of work than falls to the lot of a factory hand who must almost 
always live in a filthy slum when th: machinery depends on 
coal for its power. No doubt the mills may provide cheaper 
and finer clothes, but, as the ‘* Protectionists ’’ always say, 
“ cheapness is not everything,” and cheapness with unemploy- 
ment for half the year is not good economy at all. The 
spinning-wheel helps the poor to help themselves and does 
something towards making their own clothes, as they grow 
their own food.—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 
Uplyme, High Wycombe. 


INDIA AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


[Vo the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 

Sir.—The outstanding fact in India now, as in every other 
country, is that something must be done for the relief of 
unemployment. But what is it to be? Some years ago, 
when Calcutta University was under the domination of one 
of the most prominent Indians of the day, it printed, by the 
thousand copies, lectures and pamphlets showing that there 
were three solutions for the great problem, that might be 
applied at once. 

One. of these was to substitute for our present school 
system an “educational colony” system: to organize the 
young in educational co-operative colonies in which they 
would work from about seven to seventeen, and by three 
hours’ daily productive labour produce enough of the 
ordinary necessaries of life to make the system the greatest 
possible boon to poor parents. In that manner they would 
be kept out of the labour market much longer. But it is 
insisted that, with the means of production we have -now, 
the plan would be so good in every way, educational and 
economic, that it would lead to the youths being kept in 
that “labour army ” till twenty ; and then it would be of 
the very greatest economic importance, going to the very 
root of the unemployment problem. In a word, the system, 
were it adopted in one country, would be adopted in all, 
causing wages to rise everywhere and an all-round and 
universal rise of wages; and purchasing power is what is 
needed, with the immense productive power progress is now 
giving us. 

The second plan suggested in those publications is to 
allow co-operative societies to issue a paper currency, valid 
for a certain period after the date of issue, exchangeable for 
commodities, including most of the articles of daily necessity, 
supplied by the co-operative organization issuing it. It is 
shown in detail that, in that manner, the unemployed could 
be set to work in endless useful ways. 

The third plan is the adoption of a system of “* betterment 
taxation”? of land, that would at once make it possible to 
keep sites open in towns at the cost approximately of the 
mere agricultural value. 

This would immediately render possible immense improve- 
ments in connexion with housing and town-planning, which 
would have a great effect on employment. Independently of 
that, it would be of inestimable benefit to the workers, by 
enabling our towns to be improved out of all recognition of 
what they are now. 

The great Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University had 
copies of the printed lectures and pamphlets sent to leading 
economists in the principal countries, and declared that ** the 
result was entirely satisfactory; there were in fact only 


favourable comments.” The books published by the Univer- 
sity on the subject can be had of Luzacs, London. 

Commissioner Lamb of the Salvation Army, and Mr. 
MacKenzie, the Secretary-General of the Save the Children 
International Union, have both written forewords to an 
appeal calling attextion to those publications. 

Commissioner Lamb deals with the support this world- 
wide enquiry gives to his conviction that the Swiss have 
given us an example which, when we understand it, will 
show how we can put an end to unmerited poverty. Such a 
hope coming from him should surely arouse interest. Mr. 
MacKenzie deals with the immense child welfare possibilities 
opened up by the educational colony. The appeal can be 
had from Commissioner Lamb; the price is 4d. post free. 
Surely the unique factS connected with its issue ought to 
arouse interest.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. PETAVEL 

(Late Lecturer, Caleutta University). 

c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook and Sons, Bombay. 


ANOTHER FISCAL CAMPAIGN 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—In your article, “* Another Fiscal Campaign,” you say, 
** We search vainly in the speeches of the Free Traders for 
any suggestion of how more revenue is to be raised.” I 
cannot claim to speak for other Free Traders, indeed, I was 
shouted down at the Caxton Hall Conference when I said 
that a Tariff (for revenue or protection) was certain if we 
did not cut down expenditure. 

But I see no difficulty in saving £30 millions out of the £60 
millions which we spend so wastefully on roads every year, 
At the same time I would raise at least £10 millions by 
increasing the licence duties paid for heavy commercial 
vehicles, as the Royal Commission on Transport recommended. 
There are other licence duties which might well be raised, 
e.g., for cinemas and tobacco shops.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. ALLEN. 

2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


POLITICS IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.| 
Sir,—May I be allowed a concluding comment on the letters 
of Mr. George Lutton and Mr. McClure Campbell supporting 
Lord Charlemont’s description of the political division in 
Northern Ireland as a racial cleavage between an Anglo-Saxon 
majority and Celtic minority ? 

These letters, unfortunately, are simply expressions of 
personal opinion and make no attempt to invalidate the 
historical evidence detailed in my letter of May 2nd— 
evidence which made it clear that, so far as the names Anglo- 
Saxon and Celt are applicable to any part of the population 
of Ireland, the two-races theory is a myth and therefore 
could not be the explanation of the political division in the 
North. 

Viscount Charlemont and his supporters have surely 
forgotten that for a long period in the comparatively recent 
history of Ulster, the political division in the Province was 
that of Presbyterians plus Roman Catholics on the one side, 
and Anglicans on the other. 

May I just add my cordial agreement with your corre. 
spondents’ position, so well expressed by Mr. Lutton: “ If 
Ireland is to be united it must be by mutual good will” ?— 
I an, Sir, &c., DeNuAM OSBORNE. 

Dublin. 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.} 
Srr,—I was much interested to read Mr. Russell's theories on 
education in your issue of June 13th, but remained unconvinced 
on certain points. Intheoryitiseasy to believe that ‘“ Manners, 
kindness and decency must not be inculeated by words, but 
we must seek a method of making them grow up 
spontaneously.” But I should greatly like to know how in 
his school he ensures that those in whom they have already 
grown up spontaneously should not “inculcate them by 
words *” upon the younger generation of scholars, as children 
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have done since schools began. This must be the more 

difficult to avoid in a schoo! in which “ there should be no 

interference whatever with free speech.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bradfield, Berks. MiriaM STEVENS. 


“HUMANE” FURS 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] : 
Sir,—As so many people, at present; seem unable to distin- 
guish humane furs from others, I send you the following list, 
under three headings, of those which may be considered as 
humanely obtained : 

(1) All hoofed animals—deer, antelope, goats, sheep, &c., in- 
cluding Persian Lamb, and Broadtail (which is the very young or 
newly-born of the Persian Lamb); also moles and fancy rabbits, 
shorn lamb, and imitated skins such as nutria-lamb, seal-coney, &c. 
Names are sometimes misleading, for instance, French wolf is goat, 
and Chinese wolf is dog. 

(2) Registered silver or black foxes from fur farms. These have 
been tattooed inside both ears with a letter and number in the left 
ear, and letters.only in the right. In made up skins, which I have 
examined, these tattoo marks could still be seen, but were not quite 
legible. This is the system of marking used by the Canadian Silver 
Fox Breeders’ Association, and I hear it has been adopted by 
associations in all other countries, except. England. 

(3) All other farmed furs, which can be guaranteed obtained 
from a fur farm. 

If the women of England will ask for and—when possible— 
buy only these, or fur fabrics, they will not only help industry, 
but will go far towards abolishing the long-drawn-out agonies 
of the abominable steel trap.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. VAN DER BYL. 


Wappenham House, Towcester, Northants. 


PIGS AS COMPANIONS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Those who have read Lockhari’s Life of Scott will re- 
member a delightful description of a scene at Abbotsford in its 
palmy days, when a great company mustered on horseback 
before the porch one fine September morning, bound for a 
coursing match on Newark Hill. Sir Humphrey Davy was 
there, and Dr. Wollaston, who, “ with his serene and noble 
countenance might have passed for a sporting Archbishop,” 
and Sir Henry Mackenzie, ‘the patriarch of belles-lettres in 
Scotland.”” Among them, too, were Willie Laidlaw, the Border 
farmer, prototype of Dandy Dinmont, and Scott’s faithful 
henchman, Tom Purdie. The cavalcade was led by Sir Walter 
on his pony, “‘ Sybil Grey,” and * Maida,”’ his favourite grey- 
hound, gamboled around. Then, to the amusement of the 
assembled company and slight embarrassment of the recipient 
of its attentions, a little black pig frisked about the pony’s legs, 
evidently determined to take part in the expedition. ‘* Papa’s 
pet,” as his daughter Anne called it, was dragged away ainid 
cheers and the procession started. 

This pig had conceived a sentimental attachment to Sir 
Walter, and in Lockhart’s words “ was constantly urging its 
pretensions to be a regular member of his tail along with grey- 
hounds and terriers.””. At another time, he adds, Scott was 
subject to the same sort of pertinacity on the part of an 
affectionate hen. As we are soon to celebrate the centenary 
of the death of Sir Walter Scott, we might well re-read the 
whole of this chapter in Lockhart’s Life (Vol. III., chap. xlix.), 
One finds there the wide humanity which endeared him to his 
own generation, and which calls forth our admiration and 
affection, though it is now more than a hundred years since 
Sir Walter and that merry company coursed the hare on 
Newark Hill.—I am, Sir, &c., M. I. Ociivie. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS 


[To the Editor of the SpectatTor.] 
Sm,—In your issue of June 13th Mr. Leckie states that 
the only way by which the railways can hold their own is 
by greater speed, and he adds that ‘“ One can travel by car 
between London and Bournemouth as quickly and more 
comfortably than one can do on the average train.” It is 
difficult to reconcile this statement with the facts. Express 
trains do the journey from Waterloo to Bournemouth in 
two hours, while the motor-coach time is five hours. Even 


ee 


the slow trains do not take more than three to three and g 
half hours. 

Railways still hold the advantage of speed. Where they 
fall short is in the frequency of service. If Mr. Leckie will 
study the Weir Report he will find evidence that electrica] 
operation, especially on the multiple unit system, will enable 
a much more frequent service to be run on an economic 
basis than is possible with steam. It is in the direction of 
such an improvement, and not simply of higher speeds, that 


.the railways must look for a recovery of their prosperity — 


I an, Sir, &c., ApAM Gowans WuyteE, 


69 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


PHARMACY AND Poisons BILL. 


Although chemists very naturally dislike losing the monopoly 
they have enjoyed so long of selling poisons, they must 
realize that the situation has completely changed. The sale 
of poisons and disinfectants does not now call for the exercise 
of pharmaceutical skill, but can be conducted in exactly 
the same way as that of any other. commodity. Adequate 
safeguards against misuse are contained in the present 
Pharmacy and Poisons Bill. Doctors and M.O.H.’s all over 
the country are enthusiastically supporting the Bill as a 
measure beneficial to the health of the nation. If the interests 
of the chemist and the community are in conflict, as they 
seem to be in this instance, one can scarcely doubt that the 
latter ought to and will prevail.—OLGa NETHERSOLE, Founder 
and Hon. Organizer, The People’s League of Wealth, 12 
Stratford Place, London, W. 1. 


LIVERPOOL SHIPPING WEEK. 


It is proposed to hold a Shipping Week in Liverpool, 
August 29th/September 5th, of this year, under the auspices 
of the municipalities of Merseyside and in co-operation with 
the local shipping companies. One of the principal features 
of the week will be an Exhibition to be held in the famous 
St. George’s Hall, which will comprise all things relating 
to the shipping industry ; a special section is being organized 
to show model ships and navigation instruments of all 
periods. May I, through the medium of your valuable paper, 
extend a cordial invitation to any individuals or shipping 
concerns, who possess and would be willing to lend anything 
of special interest, to make this exhibition as representative 
as possible? Communications, giving details of the models 
offered, will be welcomed here, on behalf of the Exhibition 
Committee ; size of exhibit should be stated, together with 
any historical details and, where possible, a photograph would 
be desirable.—MATTHEW ANDERSON, Hon. Secretary, Liverpool 
Shipping Week, The Liverpool Organization, 357 Royal 
Liver Buildings, Liverpool. 


Tue Time AND TALENTS CLUB. 


May I appeal to those of your readers who are owners of 
gardens and lovers of children to send me roses and flowers 
for a Buttonhole Sale to be held in aid of the Time and Talents 
Guild Dockhead Club, Bermondsey, S.E.1, on Saturday, 
July 11th? The dwellers in Bermondsey are lovers of flowers ; 
we shall have a ready market for our roses and their sale will 
help to clear off the debt on our new club. To build and 
partially endow this club is to cost £14,000. We have already 
raised £12,000. The club is now built and is being enjoyed by 
hundreds of girls and children. Please help us towards raising 
the rest by sending roses and other flowers to arrive on 
Friday, July 10th, addressed to me at the Time and Talents 
Guild House, 89 Bermondsey Street, London, S.E.1.—({The 
Hon.) EvELEEN CAMPBELL GRAY, President, Time and Talents 
Guild. 


DepucTIio AD ABSURDUM. 


The Law’s Deductio ad Absurdum with regard to explosives 
found in a Gladstone bag reminds one of the story, told by 
Henry Leach in Fleet Street from Within, of two New 
Zealand newspapers which, years ago, were faced with the 
problem of expanding this press telegram: ‘* Dynamite 
found in Gladstone-bag, Ludgate Hill Station.” The meaning 
seemed obvious to each, and next day the news appeared, 
with editorial comment. That of one of them read, ‘“* While 
we have no sympathy with Mr. Gladstone’s politics, we 
cannot too strongly condemn the authors of this dastardly 
outrage upon a deservedly respected public servant.” To 
its contemporary, on the other hand, ‘*‘ the complicity of Mr. 
Gladstone with the Irish dynamiters, of which it had always 
been convinced, had now been proved beyond all. doubt. It 
awaited, with an impatience which it was sure was shared by 
all its readers, further information of the affair from London. 
It thanked God that the efforts of that unscrupulous statesman 
to dismember the British Empire had brought him to a felon’s 
cell.’—H. L. Simpson, 4 Melrose Road, Merton, S.W. 19. 
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“Spectator” Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate shect. 
No entries can be returned. 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


The name and address, or 

When a word limit is set 
Prizes may be divided at the 
The judge reserves the 


right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. II (Set by “Scapavay.”’) 
A PRIZE of £3 8s. is offered for the best list with the 


following title: ‘“‘Six English Words The Use Of 
Which Should Be Discontinued : and Why.” The words 
may be colloquialisms, but should be reputable. Entries 


must not exceed 300 words in length. The reasons for 
your aversions will be judged for their matter rather 
than their manner, and may be as tersely phrased as you 
please. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 29th, 


1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of July 11th. 


Competition No. 12 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


A prIzE of £3 8s. is offered for a list of the twelve 
women’s Christian names most popular in England to-day. 
The prize will be awarded according to the general vote 
of the Competition. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, July 6th, 


1931, The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
July 18th. 


The result of Competition No. 10 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 9 


(REPORT AND AWARD By “ DUGLI.’’) 
A pRIzE of £3 3s. was offered for a new and original poem 
about the Derby. Poems might be in any form—serious, 
pathetic, humorous or satirical—but might not exceed 
twenty-five lines of English verse. 

The conditions of this competition allowed for plenty of 
variety, and the entries have certainly provided it. Derby 
horses have run to many metres and Derby poets have been in 
many moods. 

Captain J. R. Cleland writes of “‘ We Three,” and tells of 
“a hat, hard, pudding-basin shape”; of “a Lord that also 
furrowed brows when war time called us.... ” and of “a 
race, a cure for all your worries .... the Derby!” 

The Reverend A. H. Storrs describes “* A Listener’s Derby,” 
and how a blind man over the wireless can get 

“The glory and the fun 
O£ the great race” 


e] 


xuy Innes, in “ All in the Downs,” sees hope for the Ship 
of State : 


“. ...Tve thought her crew was rotten; 
To-day I heard ’’em! Steam or stick-and-string, 
They’ll answer to the bridge .. . . Have you forgotten 
How half a million of ’em cheered The King ?” 
W. G.’s opening is admirable : 


“The pious Israelite, in Moses’ day, 
A tithe of all his goods did give away. 
The ages passed. The righteous grew less thrifty, 
The good St. Martin made it fifty-fifty. 
Behold at Epsom virtue @ la mode, 
Our cash, our cloaks, our shirts are all bestowed.” 
But, alas, his ending is tame. 
D. L. Jones, who exceeds his twenty-five lines, has a word 
of pity for 
“TlIness that only freedom can allay... . 
Grandmothers who Cup Finals have survived,” 
when John Bull wants an excuse to go to Epsom! 
A good many people describe the race of 1931, and inci- 
dentally find some difficulty in fitting the name of the winner 


whose ‘* Derby Rhyme ” 





). 


into a line of verse. Miss F. S. Cobb is the most successful of 
these, and her swinging lines end well : 


“Wildly roar ten thousand voices, as the race is almost run, 
‘ ° r . . >» 
Cameronian! Cameronian! Jove! the Favourite has won! 


The Reverend S. A. Cox is the best of those who write of 
Derby Sweepstakes; and Eric A. Roberts writes neatly of 
the Derby rumour : 

“Perhaps it’s 
A secret 
Straight from the stable ; 
Or, my dear, 
It’s a cert; 
The milkman 
Told Mabel! ” 


There were a good many parodies. J. H. Plumer tells ho-v 


“Under his spreading panoply 
The busy bookie stands.” 


D. M. Sayer “* brings the good news ”’ : 


“T paced from the paddock, and Orpen, and he, 
I galloped, they galloped, and all twenty-three .... 


” 


E. S. Garner begins to: 
“tell of the thrice famous race that’s run on Derby days ;” 


and goes on to describe how 


“Into the straight they flew 
Volleyed and thundered.” 


The most successful competitor in this direction is The 
Reverend P. M. Gedge, 40 Tabard Street, Southwark, S.E.1, 
who has taken ‘ Mr. W. S.” to Epsom. He divides the prize 
with L. V. Upward, 14 Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.3, 
goes to a trotting tune. 


THE PRIZE POEMS. 
“Sonnet. To Mr. C. (from Mr. William Himself). 


Wiru Dian’s hounds well matched might thou be, 
Thy flying feet scarce Death himself will stay ; 
The glorious Sun, ride he so dauntlessly, 
Dare not with thee contend the course of day. 
The cunning fox, a pupil to thy mind, 
From pressing crowd would seek a surer earth, 
And for that human Fox a richer find 
Than Derby’s stakes ne’er crowned fair Juno’s birth. 
O could but time return the golden hour 
And rarer wisdom deck my pouting choice, 
Had spiteful Chance not willed on me to glower, 
My gold had never cheered the bookman’s voice. 
And yet if thou, brave sire, could have a son, 
For me some other Derby might be won. 
(Note.— Pouting.’ The word seems inappropriate; some MS3 
read ‘punting,’ which perhaps should be preferred.)” 
Rev. P. M. GepGe. 


«A DerRBy RHYME. 


A month before the Derby my barber said to me: 
‘Don’t support the Manton crack, Sir ; 
For of pace he shows a lack, Sir. 
(Just a shade more off the back, Sir ?) 
Well, we'll see what we shall see ; 
But if you'll take my advice, 
You will bet on ‘‘ Paradise.” ’ 
A week before the Derby a busman said to me: 
‘ You keep off the Manton stable ; 
Those fast times are just a fable, 
And to win they’re quite unable. 
Well, we'll see what we shall see ; 
But if you’re in search of tin, 
Plump for “ Paradise ”—to win’ ! 
At three-fifteen on Derby day my neighbour said to me: 
‘«Cameronian” has done it ! 
Never thought he would have won it. 
Did you back it, Smith, or shun it?’ 
I replied despondently : 
* Acting on the best advice, 
I supported ‘ Paradise.” ’ 
‘** Paradise ’’ ?’ he chuckled. .* Oh! 
That was scratched a week ago!’ ” 
L. V. Upwann. 
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The Ceremony of Being. a 
Gentleman 


The English: Are they Human? By G. J. Renier. 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d.) 
Tur English are still a good-tempered race, and they do 
not mind being abused by foreigners. They feel that a 
foreigner must cheer himself up somehow, considering what 
he is and where he comes from, and they regard his abuse 
as involuntary flattery. ‘‘Our two good friends, Fritz 
and ’Ans, will now oblige with the ’Im of ’Ate,” said the 
sergeant-major at the classical concert party ; and a couple 
of German prisoners, trembling with terror, were duly led 
on to the platform and forced to perform before our troops, 
who roared with delight, joined in the chorus, and loaded 
them with chocolates and cigarettes. English humour! 
So exquisite if one happens to be English! But if one isn’t, 
if one is Fritz or Hans or Dr. Renier even, then one may 
feel that there is something rather uncanny in this armour 


(Williams 


of constant laughter, something almost perverse. Being 
English, I have written ‘almost perverse.” Dr. Renier 


“ec 


would write “ perverse.” ‘You may fight such a people. 
You may trade with them. But what an undertaking to try 
‘ind live among them!” 

He himself is from Holland. He is a historian and journalist 
who has lived for seventeen years in this country and seen a 
good deal of middle-class society and a little of the working 
class.. ** With a continental shrug of the shoulders, I hold 
up my distorted mirror to Narcissus,” he says, and many 
surprising facts are reflected in these pages. He has written 
an ‘excellent book, acute and witty, yet one hesitates to 
smother it with the usual reviewer’s sweet-sauce, for the 
reason that it contains something besides wit and acuteness ; 
there is an astringent quality in it, and no one who reads it 
carefully will be left with a very pleasant taste afterwards 
in his or her mouth. He is not anti-English—far from it, 
and if he were we should ignore him. But he does not chaff 
us agreeably, like M. André Maurois and others of the débonnaire 
school. He finds us just a little inhuman, just slightly 
unpleasing, and to be thought slightly anything is always 
galling: one’s armour gets pierced at last. If Fritz and 
Hans had been more moderate in their blame, they would 
have received fewer cigarettes. It is so jolly to be hated 
out and out. It makes one feel all of a piece. 

Dr. Renier’s dissection takes two forms. First, drawing 
on his personal impressions, he analyses in turn our self- 
complacency, our altruism, our sense of humour, our eharm, 
our readiness to give money, our “ sexual repression with its 
attendant disorders of pruriency and animal worship,” &c. 
These qualities compose between them what he calls the 
* ritualistic conception of life,” which is the conception 
held by the average public school man to-day. He then 
attempts a second analysis, by means of history. He observes 
that during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
as late as the reign of George IV, another and a more spon- 
taneous attitude to life prevailed. How and when did the 
change to “ ritualism’’ occur? He goes into the problem, 
and, in his closing chapter, suggests that the change is only 
temporary, and that the English are about to become human 
again, whether they like it or not. 

By our “ritualistic conception of life’ he means what 
shallower observers have called our hypocrisy. He finds 
that between a stimulus and an Englishman’s reaction to it 
a hidden process takes place, ‘* which makes the resulting 
response differ from what an unprepared foreign student 
would expect it to be,” so that we are always saying and 
doing things not because they have any meaning, but because 
they are supposed to be “ right.” ‘* How do you do?” says 
Mr. A., on being introduced, but Mr. B. must not reply, 
** Quite well, thank you,” or, ‘‘ My asthma has been a little 
tiresome.” He, too, must say, ‘“* How do you do?” And 
this small social formula has its parallels in the wider spheres 
of conduct and action, indeed, all through the English 
universe. There is a ritual, often cheerful (one may even 
make jokes on a cricket field), but always obligatory and 
usually meaningless, and it is a ritual peculiar to the upper 


middle classes of England ; neither the Irish, the Scots, the 
Welsh, the colonia Is, nor the wage-earning classes have adopted 
it; it is the endless ceremony of being a gentleman. 

Now the gentleman, Dr. Renier argues, came in when the 
aristocrat went out. If we are to give him a date, it is 1832, 
the year of the Reform Bill. The traditional rulers of England 
were then in a state of panic. They saw their privileges 
usurped by an unknown class who turned out ‘to be grocers 
and bankers, but who seemed at the time far more terrifying 
than the Clydesiders of to-day. In their despair they turned 
to education. Would it not be possible to pare the claws off 
these monsters while one was teaching them to wash their 
hands ? And the monsters, equally terrified, agreed ; would 
it not be possible for them, once their hands were washed, to 
say “‘ How do you do?” to the aristocracy ? The compact 
was struck—unconsciously on both sides, but none the less 
firmly, and out of it was developed the public school system 
as we know it to-day. At first that system represented the 
homage paid by virtue to vice. Then Arnold of Rugby 
appeared, and vice paid homage to virtue. Dr. Renier gives 
an interesting and sympathetic account of Arnold, as of 
anotber great Victorian schoolmaster, Edward Bowen of 
Harrow. Arnold tried to make his boys Christian, manly, 
and enlightened, although by his own showing he could not, 
since he held the nature of a boy to be fundamentally evil, 
What he could do was to give them an “ officer ” outlook, 
and instil in them respect for qualities they could never 
possess. He succeeded in doing that, and it has become 
* ritual,” and still dominates England. Born of a political 
crisis, it has evolved into a moral code. But it has no natural 
roots in our character, and the Gentleman will scarcely cele- 
brate his centenary. What with the rise of women, what 
with the rise of the non-English English-speaking races, what 
with the Zeit-Geist, and (I would add) what with our ap- 
proaching national poverty, the queer interlude cannot 
continue. ‘The worried, inhibited gentleman is about to pass 
away and Dr. Renier does not regret him, or see any reason 
why self-restraint should disappear when self-repression goes. 

Such is his main argument, and a brief analysis of his 
concluding chapters. The earlier chapters are the more 
amusing, and I particularly commend them to men who pride 
themselves on their sense of humour and to women who 
prefer animals to men. The chief defect of the book is an 
infelicity of style which occasionally obliges a reader to go 
through a sentence twice before he can be sure whether it is 
meant literally or sarcastically. And though Dr. Renier’s 
knowledge of our idiom is good, it is not quite perfect; “I 
fear we have no telephone ” does not mean ** I think we have 
no telephone ” so much as “ I am sorry we have none.” But 
these are incidental drawbacks, and anyone who is interested 
in a first-hand account of our national character will ignore 
them. At times the writing is full of charm and insight. 
Listen to him on the subject of conversation. It might be 
assumed (he says) that English talk is boring ; well, like most 
assumptions about.the English, this is wrong : 

“The Englishman is a being of delicate shades and distinctions. 

Behind his serene face and reserved manner he hides the reactions 
of an appreciative mind. He may not utter them directly, but he 
loves to pour himself out by implication. Oh the strange charm of 
two English people seeking one another, and finding one another 
through the barrier of conventional talk! No brutal searchlight, 
as between continentals, to set out the other person in clear-cut 
outline. There is a pleasant game without set rules, thoughts are 
thrown out that dance like fairies on the thrilling air of a hot 
summer’s noon, meeting and joining hands for a dance that defies 
the laws of gravity. An allusion to a half-forgotten admission, a 
hint that is thrown out, caught up without seeming effort, memories 
that rustle, dull chords that faintly vibrate. Echoes re-echo, minds 
open and admit a new notion which is silently stored up. It is the 
greatest and finest game the English play—and do they even know 
that it exists ?” 
For the ritualistic conception of life does not, in his opinion, 
make us either dolts, knaves or fools. But it does make us 
contorted and uncanny, particularly as regards sex, and he 
would like us better, and thinks we should like one another 
better, if it were abandoned. E. M. Forster. 
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A Note on the Novel 


Tue term ‘“* novel ” is now used to describe a thousand different 
things. Since its false start in the age of Elizabeth and its 
true start in the age of Charles II, this form of literature has 
been like the snowball which gathers snow as it rolls down 
hill. In this same manner does the novel gather to itself every 
yariety of motive, every description of purpose. Starting 
with amusement as its only intent, starting in an effort to 
beguile the dull hours of dullish people in country houses with 
tales of adventure, it has picked up every kind of moral and 
artistic aim. There are the novels of excitement which still 
coniinue ; short, sharp, machine-made books which while 
away the intolerable ennui of the hour’s journey in the train ; 
there are other books, of a very ancient order, which have in 
reality displaced, and assumed the position of, the old senti- 
mental ballads—things turned out, I apprehend, for the ever- 
diminishing class of domestic servants. Melodrama, too, 
has been expelled from its original home in the theatre and 
installed between the pages of a book. 

Yet novels of the types we have described, low as is their 
order, will continue in a sense to fulfil the obligations of a 
novel. But, alas! the morc intelligent the writer, the more 
confused must he become in his conception of what a novel 
should be. Thus, with Mr. H. G. Wells it has replaced religious 
teaching and has deepened into a kind of scientific and political 
programme ; propaganda which his genius as a story-teller 
and his extraordinary gifts of humour and foresight make it 
easy for us to devour. Then there are other authors—Mr. 
James Joyce, for example, is one of them—who are attempting 
to build up a new language for the use of future generations, 
generations unborn and likely to remain so; others again, 
who are occupied with some philosophical or metaphysical 
aspect to the exclusion of all else, as Miss Gertrude Stein ; 
others, like Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Mr. E. M. Forster, who 
are concerned entirely with something vague—is it human 
relationships ?—but so subtly treated and written of in such 
quiet and exquisite language that we accept them as story- 
tellers. 

This mixing of réles is extremely confusing to the novelist, 
and before leaving the subject of such diversity I should like 
to examine the lowest class of this literature; detective 
fiction, which in itself will show the infinite variety to which 
even one branch of novel-writing alone has attained. Nor is it 
possible to bar these novels of excitement from the realm of 
literature. Consider the different subdivisions: there are 
the machine-turned, smart novels, composed, like modern 
furniture, of metal and glass, of Mr. Edgar Wallace, books of 
such undeniable but misguided cleverness; there is, at the 
highest point, such a book as appeared the other day, Malice 
Aforethought, in which the thrill and excitement are in the 
psychological interest, rather than in the events described ; 
there are the exquisite adventures of Sherlock Holmes, books 
which unite the delights of detective fiction with something 
of the quality of The Swiss Family Robinson in that, so to 
speak, if potatoes are wanted, potatoes, or a substitute for 
them, are immediately discovered ; there are the books, in the 
American detective style, where, so hurried is the life of that 
Continent, whole sentences must be read rather than words. 
By this I mean that cach sentence is a cliché, and that just as 
the Chinese possess characters which express not words but 
whole sentences, so these books are expressed in a similar way; 
for the untrained brain can from the first assimilate the whole 
cliché it knows much more easily than it can receive one word 
it does not expect, and therefore advantage accrues to this 
method, in the extreme ease and swiftness with which even a 
rather illiterate person can follow it, able to grasp without 
confusion the import of each sentence. 

Then there are the masters, Stevenson or Edgar Allan Poe, 
who exhibit so many levels of interest beneath that of excite- 
ment; one, let. us say, in the actual fantastic interest of the 
plot ; one in the subtleties of their atmosphere, or the intri- 
cacies of their psychology. And how well these books hold 
their own! Thus, the other day I re-read Dr. Jeykli and Mr, 
Hyde, astonished at the simplicity of its own language and the 
sureness of its touch. In the whole book only one thing could 
be found which at all dated it, and that was in the character 
of the person who was murdered : for the fact that he—I think 


his name was Sir Danvers Carew—was a Member of Parliament 
caused at the time more consternation than the brutaiity, 
even, of the crime itself, whereas in these days that it was a 
politician, rather than a more useful member of society, who 
had been done to death, would, I apprehend, relieve rather 
than deepen the general horror. 

The cause of the decadence of the English novel, then, 
to-day resides as much in its merits as in its faults. Alas! 
the most perfect artists are often the most crotchety, con- 
vinced of some particular duty to the world whereas the first 
duty of every novelist is the plain one of being readable. It 
sounds a humble aim, but it is in truth a gift for which any 
writer must pray. That certain authors are read many years 
after their bodies have perished, is, first and foremost, because 
of this quality. By this I do not mean to signify a lack of 
obscurity ; many extrethely obscure writers are eminently 
readable. Miss Gertrude Stein, for instance, without being 
easily intelligible is extremely readable ; that is, she is a born 
writer, and once the reader’s eye has lit upon a word she has 
written he continues to be interested and therefore to read on, 

But after this, the chief aim of the novelist should be to 
illuminate personal experience. This, after all, is only my own 
conviction, and, as I have suggested, many authors are 
crotchety in respect of their personal convictions. But surely 
a novelist should seek to identify himself to such a point with 
the reader that the reader responds, crying, ‘“ This is I! How 
often have I experienced this, and now I understand it.” But 
to do this is not as easy for an author as it sounds. Personal 
experience is not so universal as it is deemed, and even this 
effort to identify reader and author cannot succeed unless the 
whole novel is designed ; and that, alas! is where the English, 
as a race fail as novelists. They are always writing outside 
the covers of their books ; adventures and ideas swarm out of 
the pages into the air. This love of detail, this wealth of 
imagination must be more disciplined, and yet not so severely 
as to trim these books of their character. One cannot impose, 
as Mr. George Moore has so interestingly attempted to do, g 
French form upon the English novel. The especial national 
flavour of the English novelist is to be discovered in his Gothic 
character ; and the Gothic Englishman, by his nature, must 
be free to build his pinnacles and indulge in his unnecessary, 
but picturesque, flying buttresses, but they must be con- 


structed within a disciplined system. 
OsBERT SITWELL. 


Mary of Scots 


In My End is My Beginning. By Maurice Baring. 
mann. 10s. 6d.) 

THERE are some true tales which never lose their power 
to move us, and one of the chief is that of the Queen of Scots, 
‘the strangest I have ever heard of,” her son wrote, “ the 
like not to be found in any story in the world.” Mr. Maurice 
Baring in earlier days used to make merry with Clio by 
crediting modern ideas and modes of speech to certain figures 
of antiquity. In Robert Peckham he gave us a sober imagina- 
tive reconstruction of a past era, and in his new volume he 
adopts the same method. He makes each of the four Maries 
tell the story of their Queen in narratives which are so studi- 
ously faithful to sixteenth-century idioms of thought and 
language that they have the air of contemporary documents, 
The chapters cover roughly the same incidents, and vary 
in giving more detail of some passages than of others. They 
are like the four Gospels, an epoch seen through different 
eyes, and therefore they occasionally contradict each other. 
For example, at the murder of Rizzio, Ruthven is made by 
three of the Maries to wear a furred nightgown over his 
armour, but Mary Fleming makes him wear it under it; 
and no doubt there are many such small discrepancies which 
the careful reader might discover. That is Mr. Baring’s 
craft, and he has also varied ingeniously the standpoint of 
the narrators. ‘The result is that Mary’s tragedy has a 
cumulative effect, truth established from the mouths of many 
witnesses. 

It is a new way of writing history, and in hands so skilled 
as Mr. Baring’s the experiment succeeds. One gets the 
impression of the fog of all contemporary testimony, but at 
the same time the main personages stand out clear, and 
there is no blurring of the tragic sequence. Each of the 
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Maries construes events by her own temperament; for 
instance, they all seem to dislike Lethington except the one 
who married him. What they provide in common is a 
multitude of little housewifely details about things like 
clothes and furniture and féies, and they are agreed about 
the character of their mistress. Mr. Baring gives us brilliant 
pastiche, but also much sober and subtle history. He has 
no doubt about the essential qualities of Mary, though he is 
not inclined to dogmatize on any of the crucial episodes of 
her life, except that he would appear to regard her as not 
privy to the murder of Kirk-o’-Field, and think of her as the 
unwilling victim of Bothwell rather than as the slave of a 
sudden passion for that unpleasing ruffian. That is to say, 
he is not a fascinated sceptic like Andrew Lang, or a wholesale 
condemner like Froude, or a single-hearted apologist ; nor 
does he follow Swinburne in seeing in her one who was fated, 
like Clytaemnestra, to sin on the heroic scale. In Mr. Baring’s 
eyes she is more intricate and more human, and I for one 
think that he has come very near the truth. 

In these chapters the pageantry of the early life in France 
is wonderfully rendered, and the dawn of that beauty which 
bound men’s hearts : 

““When she was quiet her eyes were grave, and when they 
smiled they bewitched you, for they had a strange twinkle, and 
one had a slight cast; and when she was lively they were full 
of a blinding fire which dazzled you so that you could not tell 
their colour, for in the morning they would appear blue or grey, 
and in the evening time brown or even black, like a fabulous gem.” 
On one point, the exquisiteness of her voice, there is no 
dispute ; we know it from Brantéme and Ronsard, and we 
know it from John Knox. Then, still in her teens, she was 
carried from an afternoon world of gardens to the bleak 
shores of the Forth, and faced with a land in the throes of 
transition from the old world which she loved and understood 
to a new world which she misconstrued and hated. She 
had no unselfish adviser, and for all her strength she leaned 
much on advisers. ‘* She herself had within no fixed compass 
to enable her to steer her course and her kingdom, but she 
must ever lean upon others; and ever she must choose iil, 
for when she chose right for the realm she chose ill for herself, 
and when she chose right for herself she chose ill for the 
realm.” The justification for her blunders is to be found in 
the characters of those who surrounded her—John Knox 
with his Hebraic frenzy and his invectives against “ the 
stinking pride of women”: pious self-seekers like Murray ; 
brutal adventurers like Morton: high-coloured bandits like 
Bothwell: and all the clan of Douglases and Hamiltons 
and Lennoxes who were for the most part both false and 
feeble. 

To add to the difficulties of statecraft there was the impor- 
tunity of lovers. The least trouble came from the formal 
suitors like the Duke of Anjou and the Archduke Charles 
and Robert Dudley; the mischief lay with those who fell 
under her personal witchery. Every great Scottish family 
contributed a son who became her hopeless devotee, and 
usually died for it. Chatelart, the Huguenot, lost his wits 
for her, and presently his head, and went to the scaffold 
“like a player rather than a knight,” reading aloud from 
Ronsard. Even Ruthven, the slayer of Rizzio, came under 
the spell, and at Lochleven “ threw himself at her feet at 
four o’clock in the morning, near her bed, and said he would 
set her free if she would love him.” She had a fleeting attach- 
ment to the wretched Darnley, and may have had a momentary 
passion for Bothwell, but, according to her Maries, her young 
French lover, D’Anville, a son of the Constable Montmorency, 
was the only one who really won her heart. By their account 
it was his marriage which drove her from France, and to the 
end of his life, though he was twice wedded, he remained 
her devout lover. ‘‘ Once in one of the wars of religion in 
France, in the thick of a charge, he paused and bent him 
down, a target for the enemy, and thereby risking his life ; 
for he had dropped a kerchief of Cyprus silk which had once 
touched the neck of the Queen of Scots.” 

Her strongest endowment was courage, for no man or 
woman ever succeeded in making her afraid. In_ bodily 
danger she was cold as ice, and under the bludgeonings of 
Fate, though she had a moment of panic after Langside, 
she never bowed her head. She could forgive every fault 
except cowardice and disloyalty. She had that lift of the 


erecta 


heart which enabled her to meet difficulties with buoyancy, 
She 'oved swift action and peril, which to her was “ like 
medicine or the salt air of the sea,” and she never was happier 
than when fronting the weather in moorland wars. It jg 
sometimes forgotten how quick her wits were. Sir Walter 
Scott realized this in his account of the days at Lochleven 
in The Abbot. Indeed, Scott’s picture of her would be hard 
to better, as Maurice Hewlett, who had made the subject hig 
own, used to testify. 

There is an epilogue to the book, the story of the last 
scene in Fotheringay, by her woman Jane Kennedy. It 
is one of the noblest passings in history, and in the tale of 
it Mr. Baring rises to the height of a great argument. Then, 
ill and weak and friendless except for her servants, she became 
@ queen in very truth. She told her executioners that she 
died for her religion ‘like a true woman, and like a true 
Scots woman and a true French woman.” Her countenanee, 
we are told, “‘ imported rather mirth than mournful cheer,” 
Her last prayer was for forgiveness for her sins and for peace 
in Britain. Hers was a spirit that could not die. Mr. Baring’s 
title, taken from the inscription on her chair of state, “ En 
ma fin est mon commencement,” is a fitting epilogue. Not 
only did her death prepare the way for her son to ascend 
the English throne, but it gave her a kingdom not of this 
world. She became like Arthur, rex quondam rexque futurus, 
an ageless figure among the eternities of romance. 


JouN BUCHAN, 


The Problem of China 


Facets of the Chinese Question. By E. Manico Gull. (Bonn, 
10s. 6d. 

China—the Collapse of a Civilization. By Nathaniel Peffer, 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir is admittedly difficult to write in an unprejudiced vein on 
any subject in which one’s interest is deep. Tor this reason 
most books on “* the Chinese question ” lean very heavily to 
one side or the other: pro-Empire or pro-Revolution-cum- 
Republic. Every man who has played some part in the 
unfolding drama of the development of ‘* the new Far East” 
feels he has something valuable to offer in explanation of the 
present situation in China, and it is only necessary to read a 
very few of the multitude of books recently offered to the 
public to see how widely different are the schools of opinion 
on what is wrong with the old Celestial Kingdom. 

It is, therefore, with singular enthusiasm that one turas 
page after page of Mr. Gull’s book, realizing that he has no 
cause to plead, nor any specious arguments for Imperial or 
Republican movements. He makes no claim to a complete 
interpretation of Chinese affairs ; indeed, he is ready enough 
to admit that such a thing is wellnigh impossible. He does 
suggest that turning the question round, holding it at another 
angle, subjecting it to different lights will bring a different 
set of impressions. So complex is this problem of modern 
China that any new aspect is bound to help towards a clearer 
view. Mr. Gull’s modesty and lack of dogmatic assertion are 
the strongest weapons in all his strong armoury. In the 
brief compass of this short work he has brought more 
conviction than is to be found in many more weighty volumes. 

There is a popular belief that all prefaces are wasted as no 
reader ever does more than glance through them. That 
which introduces the present work is extremely valuable and 
should be read as carefully as the body of the book. From it 
the reader can gain a general view of the ground to be 
covered, and he will be impressed by the simplicity of the 
author’s approach : 

“Tho past twenty years have been just as full of republicanism 
and nationalism as of militarism. Thus what is spoken of as the 
Chinese question has at once more unity and more perspective, 
or background, than concentration upon its modern phases leads 
many to suppose.” 

He prepares the reader who knows only of the propagandist 
Sun Yat-Sen for something in the nature of a shock: 

**A word or two about Chinese democratic tradition, however, 
may add point to what is said later on about Sun Yat-Sen’s ideas, 
One which will surprise, perhaps, a good many people is his view 
that the Chinese revolution did not aim at liberty. He amplifies 
and explains this, as we shall see, by saying that the Chinese never 
suffered very much from the autocracy of their governmental 
system. ... For the imperial régime with its ‘ off-with-his-head ’ 
methods and injunctions to ‘ tremble and obey ’ did in fact leave 
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the individual, and the overlapping groups in which he lived, 
a wide area of freedom and self-government, its own persistence 
being dependent upon observance of principles difficult to define 
yet widely understood, and from time to time energetically 
enforced.” 

In twelve chapters the author hoids up to view the most 
important aspects of life and tradition in ancient and modern 
China. He goes deeply into the non-practical side of the 
Chinese people, and he is the first writer for many years to 
give due weight to the Chinese script and written language in 
its effect on the mind and outlook of the people. He examines 
the life of the people in the light of Confucian ethics and 
shows how the new prophet (Sun Yat-Sen) fitted his ideas 
into the existing scheme of things. The sinister side of 
modern Chinese life is shown in its proper relation with the 
general state of affairs, and two chapters are devoted to the 
foreign side of the great question. There are five maps and 
five illustrations. This is a valuable and readable book. 

Mr. Peffer has made his first mistake in the sub-title to his 
book. The old civilization of China has not collapsed, 
otherwise the struggle would by now be all over and China 
would be adjusting herself to a completely new civilization. 
It is the very violence with which the old culture refuses to 
die which is at the root of the present disturbances. 
Mr. Peffer shows too great a pre-occupation with his 
“mechanized civilization” to do justice to that culture 
which, centuries ago, spread over all Further Asia and still 
holds the great countries of that vast area in its grip. He 
calls the old civilization of China ‘ passive,” an adjective it 
at no time deserved; he calls it ‘“ weary,” in spite of the 
tremendous efforts it is even now putting forward to combat 
the new foreign-born intruder ; he dubs it ‘‘ resigned’? even 
in the face of his quotations from the modern war-lords whose 
task would be easy if his statement of the case were true. 

The author has one or two exceedingly compact passages 
worthy of quotation. In the chapter dealing with ancient 
China he begins his summing-up thus : 


ee 


“This, then, was China. A country predominantly agricultural, 
with a population predominantly peasant; a chain of loosely- 
linked villages, each self-sustaining, autonomous and for all practical 
purposes independent, living its own life unaffected by anything 
outside its horizon, regulating its humble affairs according to the 
lights of its inhabitants and guided by customs handed down 
from the forefathers, traditions moulded by the slow rubbing of 
time and a culture filtering down to the mass from an intellectual 
aristocracy above, a class of scholars and literati honoured as 
no comparable class has ever been anywhere else. The towns 
were trading centres and manufactories for the peasantry, with 
production by handicraft or with the aid of simple implements 
and on the small scale of the household—a few rooms serving as 
home and warehouse and store, a master and one or two journeymen 
and an apprentice or two performing all the operations of an 
industry from purchase of raw materials to sale and delivery of 
the finished product.” 

In his chapter on the effect of the impact of Western 
civilization on China, the author rather weakens his own 
argument by a simple statement of truth in two sentences : 

“With all its vicissitudes, its conquests by less civilized and 

more virile peoples from the north and its recurrent internal wars 
and periods of dissolution, this empire has managed to survive 
until to-day, an integral, basically homogeneous empire. And 
even to-day, when it is being emaciated by an endemic plague 
of civil wars and there appear to be as many lines of internecine 
hostility as there are provinces, it remains a single empire, an 
integral unit.” 
Alien civilizations have directed shafts at the root of 
Chinese culture in the past, but these have missed the mark. 
It may well be that Mr. Peffer will live to see yet another 
triumph of Chinese civilization over a powerful rival. His 
book is provocative, but it is too speculative and superficial 
in places to be of more than passing interest. 


NEVILLE WHYMANT. 
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The First Nazi 


Translated by Eden and Cedar 
15s.) 


Lassalle. 

Paul. 
A NEW life of Lassalle was needed, and we must welcome 
Mr. Arno Schirokauer’s book, admirably translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. The book’s sub-title, however— The 
Power of Illusion and the Illusion of Power ”’—gives an 
unfortunately correct indication of the style in which it is 
written. When will biographers realize that the more dram- 
atic—indeed, in this case, melodramatic—the life of their 
subject, the less need is there to use the artifices of rhetoric ? 
Lassalle’s life should be told in the simplest and most straight- 
forward way, in order to bring out its dazzling pace and brio. 

One curious but excellent idea was to preface the volume 
by a selection of opinions on Lassalle by famous contempor- 
aries. Of these, by far the most striking is Bismarck’s account 
of his famous negotiations with Lassalle : 

‘** He was (said Bismarck) one of the most intellectual and amiable 
men with whom I have ever had to do, ambitious in the grand style, 
and by no means a republican. His sympathies were unmistakably 
national and monarchical, and he aimed at the establishment of a 

xerman empire. Here, then, we had a point of contact. Being, 
I repeat, ambitious upon a grand scale, Lassalle was perhaps not 
quite sure whether the ruling dynasty in the German empire was to 
be that of Hohenzollern or that of Lassalle (laughter), but at any 
rate he was thoroughly monarchical . . . He was extremely able 


and remarkably energetic, and I found it most instructive to con- 
verse with him.” 


By Arno Schirokauer. 
(Allen and Unwin. 





The whole passage is very typical of Bismarck—a mixture 
of brilliance and sympathy with a kind of offensive patronage. 
What he says of Lassalle was very significant. Bismarck was 
used to being opposed by Liberals ; this was his first experience 
of opposition from another type of authoritarian. For when 
he calls Lassalle monarchical, that is what he really means. 
Lassalle was a thorough Socialist (as opposed to a Social 
Democrat). He was authoritarian to his finger-tips. 

The first half of the book is a long—perhaps too long— 
account of Lassalle’s childhood and youth before he entered 
politics. The quotations from Lassalle’s letters are, though, 
historically interesting as showing the state of intellectual 
ferment which a young German of genius was in, in the middle 
of the last century. Philosophy then was the most exciting 
of intellectual studies. Take, for example, this passage from 
a letter to Lassalle’s father : 

“‘ With virile maturity I combined the vigour and energy of youth. 
What changes a youth into a man? Experience. Yet how paltry, 
how slender, are the experiences which an ordinary individual can 
enjoy through the happenings and incidents of his own poor life ; 
how few in number, how insignificant in content! It is otherwise 
with the philosopher; he makes his own the experiences of all 
history from the year one down to the present day. He has as much 
experience as if he had lived from the year 1000 B.c. down to the 
year A.D. 1844; he matures in the process of historical life ; he is 
schooled by -historical life, that is to say, by God Almighty. Thus 
have I been matured, thus have I been schooled, and that’s enough.” 
The actual story of Lassalle’s political activities, his con- 
juring up of a powerful trades union movement in the early 
years of German industrialism and the parallel story of his 
fantastic love affairs are well told. Herr Schirokauer evi- 
dently considers that Lassalle had failed politically before his 
incredible and irrelevant death in the duel. He seems to 
regard the duel itself, indeed, as a form of self-destruction. 

Herr Schirokauer evidently considers that Lassalle’s brand 
of National Socialism, which was completely eclipsed by Marx’s 
Internationalism, is now coming into its own again: 

‘* A death, like a life, may last but fifty years. In 1921 Lassalle 
rises from the tomb, and, thus resurrected, gives the word—for 
what is making history in Germany to-day is not animated by the 
spirit of Bebel. The philosophy of Karl Marx is no longer the 
program of Kark Marx’s disciples. Faith in the class State gives 
ground before faith in the classless national State. Although Karl 
Marx had established the front of the wars of liberation across 
national boundaries, athwart all the States, we now witness a rcha- 
bilitation of Lassalle’s conception of the State. Socialism, too, has 
frontiers. Russia has established Socialism in one country alone, 
and a union between Socialism and nationalist sentiment as in 
Germany, in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, in Italy, and in Hungary, 
has brought into being that national socialism which is still unaware 
that it is the offspring of Lassallist thought.” 


Herr Schirokauer does not go so far as to say that Lassalle, 
if he had been alive to-day, would have been a Hitlerite. 
One might hazard the guess, however, that if Lassalle was alive 
the Hitlerites would be his followers. 
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The Art Critic Abroad 


Pyramid and Temple. By Julius Meier Graefe. Translated by 
Roger Hinks. (Cape. 18s.) ; 
THE modern art critic is not, taking him all round and 
considering the peculiar nature of his profession, a very 
industrious traveller. Critics of an earlier age may, have 
thought it necessary to visit Italy before they discussed the 
Quatrocento, or Constantinople before they laid down the law 
about Byzantine art; but in these days of swollen museums 
and bursting picture galleries, and periodical loan exhibitions 
to which all the countries of Europe hasten to contribute 
free of charge, the stay-at-home critic may very easily argue 
with his conscience that it is no more necessary for him to 
visit Greece and Rome than it would be for a London doctor 
to visit the East in order to see a case of malaria. He is 
wrong, of course—but his position is no weaker, after all, 
than that of the thousands of eminent clergymen who have 
never taken the trouble to buy a cheap return ticket to 

Jerusalem and back. 

Herr Julius Meier Graefe is a German art critic of established 
reputation, widely recognized—at any rate in his own country 
—as one of the most intelligent and broad-minded leaders of 
the modern school. He is a comparatively young man, and 
if he were not by profession an art critic no one could complain 
of his failure to visit Egypt, Jerusalem, Constantinople and 
Greece before now. But these countries should form the 
art critics’ Grand Tour. They should surely be the 
indispensable preliminary before a word of general criticism 
is committed to paper. And if any proof is needed of that it 
may be found in Herr Graefe’s own book. 

He is a whimsical and delightful traveller. Perhaps, 
because he started too late (full of cast-iron opinions about 
things he had not yet seen), you can never be quite sure what 
he will think of anything. You know only that he will take 
some violent, extravagant view. For instance, when he gets 
to Egypt, he is fascinated by the Pyramids. Never in their 
long history have they been better “ written up.” Their 
triangular exactitude, their smooth, unostentatious 
immensity delight him. 

** Cézanne, the cubist, would have gone mad over these mathe- 
matics, and he did catch a breath of this solid mystery when he 
brooded on these matters long ago. But it never really came his 
way. Such people don’t travel ; there’s no reason why they should. 
They sit at home at Aix, year in and year out, contentedly enough, 
and build their own pyramids. The people who come here are 
Mr. Coolmans and the learned grave-diggers.” 

And Herr Graefe! 
gore there, too. 

This ecstatic praise of the Pyramids is accompanied, 
inevitably, by savage onslaughts upon the Arabic architecture 
of the mosques, which everyone tried to drag him to, and upon 
the Cairo Museum of ancient Egyptian art, which is not 
unfairly described, in its present overcrowded condition, as a 
‘mere “ warehouse” or ‘ store-room.” Herr Graefe might 
have added a note upon the absurdity of pretending that art 
‘treasures are “ safer’ when torn from their context and 
crowded together in such a museum. No building is more 

‘clearly marked out for destruction when next they organize 
‘a large-scale political riot in Cairo. 

It should be added that Herr Graefe’s most eloquent 
pages deal with the diorite statue of Chefren in this very 
‘museum. He writes of it with moving sincerity, and 
communicates his feeling to his readers. In Jerusalem, on 
‘the other hand, he is painfully conventional. He seems to 
have been one of those people who expected to find all the 
sects of Christendom living happily side by side in a single 
church—that of the Holy Sepulchre—and never quarrelling. 
When he found the contrary his disillusionment was as bitter 
as that of some of our young soldiers who in 1914 discovered 
to their horror that war was mainly a business of blood and 
‘mud. In Constantinople and Athens Herr Graefe ‘recovers 
his spirits and becomes excellently good company again. 

The difficulties of translation have evidently been con- 
siderable, and it would be idle to pretend that they have 
_always been successfully surmounted. The abrupt and jerky 
_sentences, too often jocular or irrelevant, and ‘sometimes 
_obscure, may or may not represent fairly the author’s style ; 
but one cannot help feeling that_a freer rendering. with the 


And Cézanne should obviously have 


iene 





eccasional use of parentheses to mark off mere afterthoughts 
would have produced a better result. And the use of the 
word “ bestial ’’ twice in five lines seems to indicate haste! 
But, no doubt, it is mainly Herr Graefe’s fault. His manner 
is incurably slapdash. Unless you accept that at the 
beginning it is no use attempting to read his entertaining 
book. CLENNELL WILKINSON, 


Thrillers 


The Island of Terror. By “Sapper.’’ (Hodder and Stoughton, 


7s. 6d. 
The Devil nd X.Y.Z. By Barum Browne. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Dancing Death. By Christopher Bush. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
The Great London Mystery. By Charles Kingston. (The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 

The Partner. By Jenaro Prieto. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
‘“* HE writes the stuff that rings true, does Robert Service,” 
says Jim Maitland, making a rather unexpected excursion into 
literary criticism in Chapter 8 of The Island of Terror. The 
same can hardly be said of an author whose latest book ends 
with the villain—he is, of course, a dwarf: most of Sapper’s 
villains are malformed—being thrown into a snake-pit by 
gigantic ape-men on a South American island. Yet Sapper’s 
romances are never, in effect, fantastic. He may draw the long 
bow, but he keeps a straight bat. It is the terrific, the 
overwhelming decency, the—I had almost said sanity, but that 
would be rating their intelligence too high—the essential 
whiteness of his heroes that imposes on the incredible vicissi- 
tudes which they undergo a plausibility drawn from contact 
with the ideal. I like Jim Maitland as well as any of them, 
though as a matter of fact they are all so very much alike that 
one can subdivide them only according to which sort of a Blue 
they had at the University. Their eno1mous but exceptionally 
clean limbs, their tanned features, their ability (invariably and 
wrongly described as “* surprising ’’) to move about in the dark 
like cats, the terrible state of mind they periodically get into 
about the hairs on the heroine’s head, their extraordinarily 
offensive humour—all these things inspire in me, as in their 
fellow-characters, a kind of reverence. I cannot criticize 
Sapper. 

In The Devil and X. Y. Z., Mr. Barum Browne goes most 
of the way towards writing a good thriller by creating a 
bad villain. Le Curé is the suave agent, not of those rather 
nebulous Powers who are always so pathetically anxious 
to import secret treaties and lethal inventions, but of the 
Powers of Darkness, and this treasure-hunting demonologist, 
with a past in the penal settlements of Guiana, makes a 
genuinely impressive figure when he holds the stage alone. Mr. 
Browne knows how to suggest evil. Unfortunately, the Forces 
of Light are represented by two insufferable undergraduates, 
whose artless chatter makes it impossible to agree that ‘‘ the 
climate of our story” approximates to ‘‘ Henry James’ 
The Turn of the Screw or Geoffrey Dennis’s Harvest in 
Poland.” Besides, one of them is always addressed as ‘*‘ FF,” 
and the conscientious reader is for ever wondering how it 
should be pronounced. 

In Dancing Death a puzzle is worked out with incredible 
ingenuity ; but I think that Mr. Bush missed an opportunity 
by treating it only as a puzzle and aiming only at our minds. 
A party consisting entirely of potential murderers snowed up 
i. a country house with a corpse in practically all the usual 
offices offered openings for an attack on our emotions which he 
fails to follow up. Like A, B, C and D, these indefatigable 
but phlegmatic companions of our early excursions into 
algebra, Mr. Bush’s characters are only cyphers in a problem. 

The Great London Mystery starts with an excellent idea. 
The heroine sees a film company’s advertisement for a woman 
who has been tried for murder and acquitted; primes herself 
with the details of an eight years’ old trial; and in the réle 
of its protagonist applies for the job. She is involved in a 
murder at a fancy-dress ball (vide also Dancing Death: all the 
best corpses are wearing costume this season); but unfortu- 
nately the author buries a promising plot under a wholly un- 
convincing portrayal of the private lives of ‘‘ stage celebrities.” 
A competent but rather drab book. 

The Pariner is virtually written round Oscar Wilde’s conten- 
tion that the only real people are those who have never existed. 
A harassed business-man (in Chile) invents an English partner 
as a peg for his excuses. The deception, casually undertaken, 
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involves him in a network of lies which, when he tries in panic 
to escape from it, proves stronger than the truth. For the 
world the myth has become a reality ; for him it is an incu- 
pus which rides his nerves and dominates his life till he is 
driven to insanity and death. Mr. Prieto tells this original 
story rather crudely, but with undeniable effect. This is the 
only thriller under review which is a sustained essay in 
genuinely imaginative sensationalism ; but they all have their 
points. PETER FLEMIN, 


Personal Reactions to Russia 


I Went to Russia. By Liam O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) ; 
Troublous Times. By Captain A. H. Brun. (Constable. 12s.) 
Russia apparently means all things to all men. Just before 
a visit to Moscow the present reviewer read in a carefully 
documented book that Muscovites went bootless home, and in 
foul weather, too. Arriving in Moscow, he found no one 
bootless. Now, after a visit to Leningrad, where hotel servants 
were as amiable as people everywhere else in Russia, he reads 
in Mr. O’Flaherty’s book that at the Europa Hotel in 
Leningrad, “‘ instead of receiving the guests with respect and 
hospitality, the members of the staff regard strangers with 
suspicion that is akin to hatred. These proletarians regard 
the hotel itself with grave dislike.” Mr. O’Flaherty’s impres- 
sions are as valid as those of any other man, and better 
expressed than most. But it might be worth while to point 
out to him that surviving servants of the old régime, to which 
class belong half the hotel servants in Russia, are not ** pro- 
-letarians,” and therefore no more true guides to the new 
Russia than most of the people Mr. O'Flaherty met. 

A reservation made on this score—it is a big one—Mr. 
O’Flaherty’s book is a refreshing change. His judgment is 
sometimes faulty and his humour cheap. But he is 
never so indifferent as the mass of indifferent writers who 
churn out their annual books about the Russian Menace or 
the Russian Problem or Stalinism in the Communal Kitchen. 
He went to Russia to see how people looked and spoke, and 
ate and thought, and, in so far as is possible for one not con- 
versant with the language, he saw those things. He met 
officials, writers, doctors, the classes in which survivors of the 
old régime have found some small salvation from the terrors 
of the new. Not unnaturally, in these circumstances, he 
comes to the conclusion that people in Russia are the same as 
people elsewhere, eager to preserve the privileges of a new- 
found class, limited in vision, respectable. It is an impression 
which many foreign visitors bring away from Russia. It is 
an inevitable one, too, for even among the Communist visitors 
only a few can know the mind of the new men in Russia, who 
have for the most part neither the time nor the inclination for 
anything but their work. 

Is there a new Russia at all, we wonder ? And, wondering, 
come away a little sad. For, if there is not, then Captain Brun 
was right: the Revolution was just a senseless waste of life. 
Captain Brun is a transparently honest man. Sent after the 
Bolshevist Revolution to care for prisoners cf war in Tur- 
kestan, he missed the horrors of the Tsarist régime in war 
prisoners’ camps. He missed, too, the worst of them: com. 
pared with the Siberian camps, the camp at Zolotaya Orda 
was heaven. But it was, to a European, bad enough. Prison 
commanders stole their charges’ money, in Turkestan as in 
Siberia. The prisoners were ill-fed and ill-clothed. When 
they were able to do anything for themselves, it soon proved 
to be for someone else. In one camp the prisoners mended 
some old boots and were given all the old boots to mend. 
Those who survived typhus and cholera were subjected to a 
violent propaganda which, in their then state, easily con- 
verted them to the principles of a Red Army which had at 


least the certainty of what food it could loot. 


Faced with Russian incompetence and callousness, un- 
paralleled in modern European experience, it is natural that a 
European officer, unacquainted with what went before, should 
attribute them to the Soviet creed. It is justified, too, inas- 
much as the Soviet Government did even less than the Tsarist 
to remedy this appalling state of things. But, for the sake of a 
ease which will inevitably be made, it is worth recording that 
the camps in Turkestan, on Captain Brun’s showing, seem to 
have been much more humanely run than those of Irbit and 


Totskoye. Captain Brun himself has, of course, no case td 
make. He is recording what he saw, and, when he records 
only that, he gives an excellent picture, with all the charm of 
naiveté, of the meaning of revolution in what was always the 
least known of Russian provinces. When he goes beyond his 
own experience it is a different matter. St. Basil’s Church on 
the Red Square in Moscow may indeed, as he says, have been 
““demolished by the Soviet Government in 1929... 
because it spoilt the look of the Lenin Mausoleum close by.” 
But two months ago it was still standing in the Red Square. 


An Artist at Home 


The ‘Letters of Join Constable, R.A., to C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
(Constable. 15s.) _ 

The Letters of John Constable, R.A., to C. R. Leslie, R.A., 
written between 1826 and 1837, show us the great landscape 
painter as a very homely man with none of the affectations we 
are apt to associate with the artistic temperament. During 
most of the time he is a widower, and the health and happiness 
of his children are quite frankly his first anxiety and chief 
delight. On this side his character would seem to be little 
short of perfect. Where his work was concerned, however, we 
must admit him somewhat sharp-tongued and jealous, not a 
charitable critic of other men’s pictures, and sometimes a 
little wanting in the sort of social assurance which a proper 
dignity should lend to talent. ‘It is a hard thing to refuse 
the great,” he writes, ‘they are always angered,” their 
‘‘reasoning powers” being ‘“ blinded by their rank.” On 
another occasion we find him unable to write a letter to a 
patron because he does not know how to word it—and wll 
not risk a mistake. 

It is not easy to realize nowadays how much Constable felt 
himself an innovator and how bitter the knowledge of his own 
originality of conception and style often made him toward 
the artistic conventions of the day. 

Much rufiled on one occasion by the comments of a critic, 
**T told him that I had perhaps other notions of art than 
picture admirers in general.” In the same letter which 
describes the incident, he reflects: ‘* What a sad thing it is 
that this lovely art is so wrested to its own destruction ! Used 
only to blind our eyes, and to prevent us from seeing the sun 
shine, the fields bloom, the trees blossom, and from hearing 
the foliage rustle; while only black, rubbed out, and dirty 
canvases take the place of God’s own works.” A bit of heart- 
felt praise however soon sets his mind at rest. ‘* Lady Morley 
was here yesterday. On seeing the ‘ House,’ she exclaimed, 
* How fresh, how dewy, how exhilarating!’ I told her half of 
this, if I could think I deserved it, was worth all the talk and 
cant about pictures in the world.” 
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The Animal World 


The Animal Year Book. By C. M. Knight and C. W. Hume. 
(University of London. 2s.) 

Or most new commercial productions which are put on the 
market, the advertisement announces that “it will fill a 
long felt want.””’ We hope we shall be forgiven for using 
such a trite remark in welcoming The Animal Year Book, 
which is excellently conceived and very well carried out. 
It should not only ‘‘ be of some help to the younger workers 
in the animal cause,” but will also serve as a reference book 
of extreme utility to all those who are interested in this 
important, but too often ignored, phase of human work and 
humane education. The Year Book will help to satisfy a 
very urgent need. This survey of what has been done, and 
is being done, in the animal movement in its various aspects 
will stimulate interest, action and sympathy amongst those 
people whose eyes have not yet been awakened to the 
unnecessary hardships which animals are forced to endure. 

It is well that such a book should start with a chapter on 
the various laws passed for the protection of animals, lucidly 
expressed by Mr. IF. E. Hodgson, barrister-at-law, and the 
reader will speculate perhaps on the many gaps which remain 
to be filled in before the animal world will be allowed to enjoy 
that full legal protection which should be given to it by a 
civilized race. On the other hand, when one reads the very 
interesting chapter entitled “‘ Animal Welfare in some Foreign 
Countries,” contributed by various authors, it gives a thrilé 
of satisfaction to recollect that, though it is only about “a 
century since the animal cause began, with some marked 
periods of inactivity, to occupy the thoughts of people in 
Great Britain,” yet the seed has been widely sown and has 
taken root in all the continents of the world. 

When we realize that the mainspring of animal welfare 
work came from our own country, and how much, as Miss 
Knight reminds us in introducing the authors who deal with 
the work in different countries, the foreign workers look to 
us for guidance and “ how often they make the English law 
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the pattern for suggested reforms,’’ we see how great is our 
responsibility in this matter. I would particularly commend 
to our reformers and legislators the wisdom of the following 
sentence : 

* When we legislate for animals in Great Britain, we may virtually 

be legislating at the same time for animals in many other countries, 
Let us never forget that.” 
Each chapter of this useful publication deserves notice, 
but I would especially draw attention to the very. useful 
survey of “some literature dealing with animals.” The 
editors and the various contributors to this Year Book: have 
placed us in their debt by bringing to notice an extremely 
varied and interesting collection of books which should help 
many readers to cultivate “‘ a reasonable breadth of sympathy 
with all sentient creatures.” 

One can but hope that the reception of this Year Book 
will encourage the editors in their labour of love and enable 
them to realize their desire to ‘“ publish each year a review 
of what has been done and is being done in the animai move- 
ment in its various aspects.” E. G. F, 


Fiction 
All Sorts To Make a World 


The ee By Peter Quennell. (Chatto and Windus, 
s. 6d.) 

The Thief. By Leonid Leonov. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

mee mg « and Daisies. By Compton Mackenzie. 

7s. 6d.) 

The Cross of Carl. By Walter Owen. 
Child: Auntie, what is a novel ? 
Auntie : A novel, my child, is a prose work of such a nature 

that the circulating libraries may without misgiving offer it 

to their patrons as fiction, and of such a length that the 
publishers may without impropriety demand for it the sum 
of seven-and-six, or, at the least, five shillings. 

Child: Oh, thank you, Auntie. 

Auntie’s definition, while it may leave the purist unsatisfied, 
is convenient in the present instance, for it will enable us to 
consider the books listed above as members of the same family. 
I have officially no business to mind other critics, but I will 
admit that I have seen notices of Mr. Quennell’s book which 
implied that it was not a novel at all. I maintain, with 
Auntie, that it is a novel, and an unusually good one. Per- 
sonally, I have little patience with the gentlemen who tell us 
that this is not a short story, and that is not a novel. May 
not a novel be about a man’s mind, as well as his body ? Is 
thought less dramatic than action? Is a_finely-wrought 
record of perceptions less interesting than a “plot”? A 
fool onee told William Morris he could read nothing but the 
masterpieces. ‘*‘ Nonsense,” retorted the sage, “ flame is 
flame, wherever you find it.” In the same way, fine work is 
fine work, wherever you find it : and one place where you will 
find it is in Mr. Quennell’s novel. 

The Phoenix-Kind, an apt title, has an Elizabethan ring, 
and there is an Elizabethan quality in Mr. Quennell’s writing. 
He writes with energy, care, and profusion, pursuing quick and 
restless quarry, and striking it down often with phrases swift 
and clean as a falcon. There is no sweat and no fatigue: a 
vigorous and fastidious mind is burning, and will not be 
consumed. Julian Hemingway, an Oxford undergraduate, 
runs his elder brother along to catch a train : 


‘Once we almost collided with a friend, and Julian sketched a 
rapid pantomime, which expressed confusion, dismay, his chagrin 
at being unable to pause, the extreme urgency of his mission, con- 
cluding with a flash of mockery, in intention, perhaps, not altogether 
malicious, but which illuminated for a moment my red and streaming 
face as brusquely and as impartially as an aluminium flare.” 


(Cassell, 


(Grant Richards. 5s.) 


Mr. Quennell handles words with an easy, masterly arro- 
gance, and his delight in them has sometimes a disruptive 
effect ; but his words never run away with him. 

“  , , the Blues—accumulated despair of a ghetto-born pianist 
sitting alone in his portentous hotel suite, high, high up above the 
white radiance of the electric signs, among the brocaded chairs, the 
brilliant sumptuous fixtures, nothing his. ... What music, I 
thought, so utterly removed from time and place; gulf of ennui, 
blue nocturnal gulf threaded by the flickering advertisements ; 
while the traffic hums far beneath ; so lascivious, yet through what 
other music runs a note of such unappeasable frustration, threnody 
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Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill 
WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE CON- 


TINENTS An Account of Travel, Big-Game Hunting and 
Exploration in India, Burma, China, East Africa and Labrador. 


LIONEL A. D, LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 41 photographs and a_map 
10s. 6d. net. Just heat. 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN IDLER 
IN THE EAST  waroitp MANACORDA, late Minister 


Plenipotentiary of H.M. the King of Italy. 28 photographs. 3s. 6d. 
net. Just Ready. 











Foreword by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 
FORGOTTEN ENGLAND Rev. H. E. G. ROPE. 


Frontispiece. 4s, 6d. net. Just Ready. 
A book by an Englishman who has believed from childhood that 
even the least of men should sit beneath his own roof-tree, and 
written for those who still love and cherish an un- -Americanised, 
un-petrolised honest English England. 








By a Shropshire Postman 
ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE 


A Shropshire Harvest. SIMON EVANS. Second Edition, 3s. 6d, net. 


“A most refreshing simplicity. . . . Mr, Evans has not only the 
necessary sensitiveness to appreciate, but also the power to express in 
words, I like books written about simple everyday things 
To all those who love the country I recommend this eek” *" Miss 
V. SACKVILLE-WeEsT (Broadcasting). 


“A book of unusual interest. It reveals the author as a lover of 
the country and all its sights and sounds from the hedgerow to the 
happy evening at the Inn, and it reveals him algo, if he will allow us 
to say so, as a sincere and likeable man whom any countryman would 
be proud to shake by the hand.”—-Spectator. 


BLITHE WATERS Sheaves out of a RP GRAN- 
VILLE BAKER, Author of ‘“‘ Waveney,” etc. 55 | and a 
map. 7s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most attractive type of books we have net... it 
should be read through once and frequently re-read, so gay, so 
charming, so loving is its atiitude to the people and laces which 
it describes.”—Country Life. 





BARK HOUSE DAYS Life in the Australian Bush in 
the ’Sixties. M: ARY E. FULLERTON, Author of “ The People of 
~~ Timber Belt,” etc. 18 drawings. 6s. net. 
“A gentle, thoughtful book of living and loving memories.” 
Country Life. 
“This book should not be missed.”—Eastern Daily Press. 


PALMS AND PATIOS Andalusian Essays. RODNEY 
COLLIN. 12 photographs and a map, 7s. 6d, net. 

“ One of the best books on Spanish travel that has appeared for 
some time.”—Saturday Review. 

“Full of the Sun.”——-Sunday Times. 

“The Ideal Spain.”—Muiss V. Sackvi_ite-West (Broadcasting). 


WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY = ceorrrey pown, 
Master Mariner. 12 characteristic drawings by H. M. BATEMAN 
6s. net. 

“A blue-water cure for the Blues.”—Morning Post. 

“ A fine antidote to a fit of the Blues.”—Yorkshire Observer. 


Fiction. 7/6 net. 
THE GREEN MURDER vernon nartow. 


“*Has all the elements 0 of a very successful thriller.” 
AROLD NicoLson in the Daily Express. 
“The story is admirably handled. Mr. Barlow writes with vivacity 
and vigour. He is resourceful in inventing sensation, ‘aa he has 
contrived a mystery which keeps one puzzling to the end. ‘ The Green 
Murder’ is, in short, a capital yarn.”—Liverpool Post and Mercury. 


THE SPLENDID HORIZON 4 nowel of New Zealand 
life. HELENE GREENWOOD, Author of “Gloaming: the Wonder 
Horse,” etc. The Author, who lives in New Zealand, has written a 
novel true to life in that Dominion. 
“One is loath to drop the book before the climax is reached.” 
—Belfast News Letier. 


THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE ROYAL 
W. A. H. BROOKER. Something new in the way of mysteries. 


“Will puzzle the reader from start to finish .. . the climax will 
rome as a surprise to all who read this cleverly’ conceived story. 
ixeter Gazette. 


TO-MORROW FAIR viola LARKINS, Author of 
“ Windflower,” etc. 


“A novel worth adding to your permanent collection.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 





























The Publishers are always pleased to consider switable MSS. 
with a view to their publication in Book form, 
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New Bodley Head Books | 


With Mystics and 
Magicians in Tibet 
By ALEXANDRA DAVID-NEEL 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


“Mrs. David-Neel has had an exceptional experience 
for a woman. Her book is a treasury of the strange 
lore of an incredible people, gathered at first hand and 
often tested by personal experiment.” 

—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


} 
“Mrs. David-Neel’s _knowledge of Tibet and_ its | 
mysteries is comprehensive and intimate. Many excellent | 
photographs illustrate this very interesting book.” 

—Sunday Times. 


God and the Universe 


THE CHRISTIAN POSITION 
A Symposium by REV. S. C. CARPENTER, 
REV... FATHER M. C. D’ARCY, REV. 
BERTRAM LEE WOOLF, and Edited by 
J. LEWIS MAY. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Tt is charged with such clear vision, such well- 
grounded faith and such stimulating intelligence that I 


laid it down with an eager desire to make everybody 
read it.”—C. B. Morttock (Daily Telegraph). 


The Other Chateau 
Country | 


The Feudal Land of the Dordogne 
3y KATHERINE WOODS | 
Fully Illustrated. 18s. net. | 


“T recommend ‘The Other Chateau Country ’—a 
pleasant travel- ‘book, illustrated with equally pleasant 
photographs.”—Vita SackviL_te-WeEst (Broadcusting). 














ANDRE MAUROIS’S new biography of 

MARSHAL LYAUTEY, the French Empire 

Builder, will be ready on July 17th at 12s. 6d. 
net. Order your copy now. 














@ MYSTERY. STORIES 
The Missing | 
Money-Lender 


By W. STANLEY SYKES | 
Recommended by the Book Society and the 
Crime Book Society 
Second Impression 


“ As absorbing and exciting a detective novel as I have 
ever read ... a first-rate example of its kind.” 
—Sy via Lynp (Daily News). 


The Great London | 
Mystery 


By CHARLES KINGSTON 


“Of considerable interest, and as a murder mystery it 
is eminently entertaining.’—Morning Post. 


7s. 6d. net each 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. | 
VIGO ST., W.1 
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for nymphs too young to be passionate, too knowing to be easily 
decoyed?...” 
The story of Julian, of Paul, his elder brother, and Virginia, 
Julian’s girl, would look ordinary enoug’ if its bones were laid 
bare. As Mr. Quennell tells it, it is by no means ordinary, 
There is not a page without its felicity of phrase or thought : 
and there are whole passages, notably the description of the 
cinema, which make plain that Mr. Quennell’s hand and eye 
serve his prose as handsomely as his verse. The book’s one 
defect is an occasional failure to digest the indignation which 
has in part inspired it : a hardening, almost a stridency in the 
writing, which pulls certain passages out of tone with the rest. 
, From being a soldier, Dmitri Vekshin had become the leader 
of a gang of Moscow thieves. The novelist Firssov, in search 
of a central character, chose Dmitri, and chose well : for Dmitri 
met adventures in keeping with his nature : nor did he remain 
all the time in Moscow. The Thief is a long, full, brawling, 
crowded story, vividly seen and told, rushing from one violent 
incident to another: a novel like a railway station, full of 
noise and movement, but with little purpose. It produces in 
the reader the sense of being slightly intoxicated: voices 
sound far off, then suddenly roar in one’s ear: objects are 
seen with preternatural distinctness, a size or two larger than 
natural, then disappear. M. Leonov’s publishers tell us that 
‘Sin The Thief he recalls most of all Dostoievsky.” Either I 
am dull, or they are over-sensitive, for I confess the comparison 
would not have occurred to me. He knows well what he is 
about, and writes with enormous energy ; they may well be 
content with him as he is. 

** Buttercups and Daisies, the bells of St. Clement’s, 

Tho beggars are coming to town. 

Who put her in, I, said the sparrow, 

And so the poor dog had none. 

(Tishoo, tishoo, on Christmas Day in the morning.) ” 

Once again Mr. Mackenzie capers before us in his réle of 
Agreeable Rattle. His nursery-titled book has no more 
sense nor sequence than the lines above: but I shall be the 
last to complain. I like well that cows should enter kitchens, 
that goats should take sudden advantage of persons “ leaning 
out of plumb,” as the clergyman put it, and that hearty fel- 
lows should guffaw and be smitten on the hinder parts. Ina 
word, I love broad humour, and Mr. Mackenzie’s is positively 
spherical. His narrative of the Waterall family sounds every 
string of nonsense, and a few of sense: and, while he rattles 
so agreeably, it would be pedantic to prefer him in other guise. 
He is on holiday, and so are his readers. 

The writer of The Cross of Carl, treated with opium for a 
painful illness at home, entered a state of supernormal con- 
sciousness, during which time he was ‘a spectator of, and 
actor in, the events related.” Carl seemed to be his alter ego. 
When Carl was wounded, stigmata appeared on his own body. 
It is obvious, then, that this is not an ordinary work of fiction. 
I am clear in my own mind that Carl is a projection, not an 
independent being with whom the writer was en rapport: the 
marks of ‘ dramatisation’’? are many and unmistakable, 
but that is beside the point. General Sir Ian Hamilton says 
in a preface that The Cross of Carl outdoes all other war books 
and tales of horror, and he may well be right. It is the most 
appallingly vivid narrative I have ever read. 

L. A. G. Strona. 


Current Literature 


World Disarmament, by Maurice Fanshawe (League of 
Nations Union, 2s. 6d.), is described in the sub-title as a 
handbook on the reduction and limitation of armaments. 
Considering its compass of one hundred and _ forty-three 
small pages, it fulfills its purpose creditably. In form it is 
a history of the subject as it has been dealt with by the League 
of Nations, with a small digression to cover the Kellogg Pact. 
There are a number of useful appendices, including the full 
text of the Draft Convention adopted by the Preparatory 
Commission last December. It is only with the help of some 
such study as this that those who wish to follow and perhaps 
influence the course of events in the next few months, leading 
up to the Disarmament Conference next February, will be 
uble to do so intelligently ; and the short foreword by Lord 
Cecil makes clear how important these months will be. In 
his epilogue Lord Cecil emphasizes one of the points which 
it is essential for people in Great Britain to see clearly, placing 
mutual assistance well in proportion to the whole question 
of security and peace, 











Nothing could be better or more interesting than the chapter 
on the economic Jife of the Jukun-speaking peoples of Nigeria, 
described by Mr. C. K. Meek in A Sudanese Kingdom (Kegan 
Paul, 25s.). Here we have concrete facts carefully observed 
and conscientiously recorded, and if only the same rigorous 
discipline informed the whole book, we should have nothing 
but praise for it. Equally objective and satisfying is the account 
given of the family, which is the social unit. of the Jukun, 
Clans do not appear to exist any longer, and totemism has 
broken down into a state of utter chaos. A great deal of the 
book, however, is taken up with speculations which have little 
or no bearing on the text, or which, like the chapter on the 
Divine King, are more suited to a general thesis than to the 
study of a specific people. Mr. Meek’s marked bias towards 
origins and the historical method often leads him to very 
dubious conclusions, whick are made no more attractive by 
linguistic speculations of a more or less fantastic nature and 
by a not too critical use of earlier writers, themselves too 
speculative for scientific acceptance. The amount of material 
which Mr. Meek collected in under five months is remarkable, 
but so short a period of investigation should surely have 
suggested to him the advisability of concentrating on actual 
facts rather than on hypotheses which many will consider 
fanciful. The facts could have been set down at half the length, 
* * * * 

Those who heard Canon J. K. Mozley’s wireless talks on 
the history of theology last August and September must 
have admired the expertise with which he gave human interest 
to this somewhat formidable theme. These, and others 
who were not among his listeners, will be glad to possess the 
addresses in book form. The Beginnings of Christian Theology 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s.) tells the story of the 
development of doctrine from apostolic times to the promul- 
gation of the Nicene Creed. It is just the book to put into 
the hands of intelligent inquirers who wish to know what 
the technical language and dogmatic pronouncements of 
religion really mean, and how its formulas came into existence. 
The gradual unfolding of the content of the primitive gospel, 
its interpretation in the terms of Greek thought, the safe- 
guarding of essential truths from misrepresentation and heresy, 
and knitting up of the whole into a coherent system, make 
—as explained by Dr. Mozley—a fascinating chapter in the 
history of the human mind. This little treatise will give 
many professing Christians a fresh sense of the meaning of 


their beliefs. 
* * * * 


Anyone who has read the encyclopaedic preface to Moby 
Dick will thereafter value every detail that he can collect 
about the life of whale fishermen and of whales themselves. 
Whaling in the Antarctic, by A. G. Bennett (Blackwood, 
7s. 6d.), is full of such details and proves that, although the 
days of whaling with the hand harpoon from small boats 
are over, the life still calls for courage and endurance 
almost to the same extent. Mr. Bennett deals with it from 
the point of view of an interested, semi-scientific spectator. 
Had there been either a little more or a little less science the 
book would have been even more interesting. Time and 
again the author almost audibly suppresses a good story 
or piece of description for the sake of information which is 
neither complete nor always well arranged. Even some of 
the excellent photographs promise stories which are never 
told. Yet there is much in the book that to them of the 
true faith will bring sustenance, as well as one great fear. 
The rapacity of the companies which send men out whaling 
may be such as to cause the whales to die out, and their 
noble pursuit perish. There are few signs of that as yet, 
but so little is known of the factors which control the numbers 
of the whales that the fear is never absent. We may hope 
that Mr. Bennett’s book will direct some public attention to 


the question. 
% * * * 


A famous controversy is reopened by Colonel C. O. Head in 
A Glance at Gallipoli (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.). He 
describes a visit to the Straits and Constantinople in 1930, 
discusses the strategy and tactics of the campaign of 1915, 
summarises the actual course of events and then indicates 
what, in his view, would have been a wiser alternative. With 
better maps of the Peninsula and with more energetic leading 
our brave troops, though mostly untrained, might have 
achieved success. Colonel Head agrees that the main idea 
was sound, though he is justly critical of the methods adopted. 
But the real obstacles to victory were in Paris and London 
—or at the two headquarters in France—rather than in 
Gallipoli. It is now perfectly well known that the ‘* West- 
erners ’’ at home did their utmost to obstruct and hinder the 
Eastern Expeditionary Force, and that the Cabinet’s weakness 
in trying to compromise between those who wanted every 
available man in France and those who wanted to make a 
strategic diversion in the Near East was the true cause of the 
failure. If the British troops thrown away in utterly useless 
attacks in France in 1915 had been employed at Gallipoli, 
Sir Ian Hamilton must have overwhelmed the Turks and 
occupied Constantinople.” ‘The folly of divided counsels and 
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MAUD DIVER’S 
NEW LONG NOVEL 


SHIPS o—r YOUTH 


563 pages. 7/6 net. 


By the author of ‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” “* The 
Great Amulet,’’ *“* Desmond’s Daughter,”’ etc. 


Another “ Desmond" story eagerly waited for by Mrs. Diver's 


huge public. India is again the vast background of this story 
of Romance and Marriage in Anglo-Indian conditions. 


WHALING IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


By A. G. BENNETT. 
7/6 net. 


“Of the volumes known to us about modern whaling this 
is certainly the one to be recommended.”"—The Times. 


“*Vigorously written... a fine edition to our library of 
books on dangerous pursuits in far-off places."—Morning Post. 
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THE LAND OF 
RANJI AND DULEEP 


By THe Hon. C. A. Kincaip, C.V.O. 
12/6 net. 


The only authentic history of the famous State of Nawanagar 
written by an expert. 


“Admirable book.”—Morning Post. 


SOME BOOK HUNT- 
ING ADVENTURES 


A DIVERSION. 


By R. S. GaRNETT. 
7/6 net. 


* All the stories are full of unusual incidents and grim char- 
acters, and written in a style of easy artistry, which is perfect 


of its kind."—E. B. Ossorne in The Morning Post. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
LIMITED 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 

















GENERAL BOOKS 


A History 
of Chinese Art 


By GEORGE SouLr® DE MOoRANT 


Illustrated. 25 /- net. 


This is one of the first histories of Chinese graphic and 
plastic art in all its aspects, painting, sculpture, decora- 
tive art and architecture, stretching over a period of more 
than two thousand years down to our own day. In 
describing this growth the author has sought to fix the 
essential style of each period as seen in the various 
forms of art, and to link this style with the general 
history of the period. 


Cleopatra 
A Royal Voluptuary 


By OsKAR VON WERTHEIMER. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


“Tt relates effectively a story worth the telling, and a 
story in which the ancient sources are everywhere 
implicit.”—Times Lit. Supp. 

**The author displays industry, imagination, and con- 
siderable literary skill. A very readable book.”-— 
Sunday Times. 


Enter the Actress 


By ROSAMOND GILDER. Illustrated. 15 /- net. 


“* Miss Gilder writes with a lively enthusiasm of the 
women who pioneered in the drama . . . They were 
colourful creatures, and Miss Gilder’s research has 
not resulted in prose that lacks paint.”—Observer. 
“This is a very attractive book, full of research, well 
balanced, and with a very definite idea of the course it 
means to pursue.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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FICTION 


“ This Extraordinarily Interesting Book ”’— 
writes Miss ELLEN WILKINSON, M.P. 


The Pastor of Poggsee 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN. 


“The mixture of spirituality and grossness, typical of 
the region, gives its quality to this powerful narration, 
which is also admirable in its challenge to the non- 
morality that inspires so much of modern literature.” 
—Times Lit. Supp. 

“This tale is not too idealised and it approaches the 
poetic in its adoration of the patient and steadfast.”— 


Observer. 
The Key 


By Marc ALDANOV. 


* A novel which deserves to be deeply pondered . 
Against the background of the Russian Revolution of 
1917 it sets a story, which develops into a subtle 
allegory, richly spiced with political satire and with 
ironical discussions of fashionable modern theories.” 
—COLIN STILL (Sunday Express). 


Murder in the 
Embassy 


By “ Diplomat.” 


“If someone does not make a play out of [this novel], 
and a very good play, I shall be much surprised. Its 
action is concentrated alike in time and space, and the 
central situation is intensely dramatic. This is a book 
distinctly out of the erdinary class.”—-EDWARD SHANKS 
(John o’ London’s). 


Obtainable from all booksellers. 
Published by 
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half-measures, in war as in peace, is the true lesson of this 
heroic campaign. 
* * * 


Some stories call immediate and insistent attention to the 
teller; as we read, the novelist seems the chief character in 
the book. This is remarkably true of Mary Webb. Indeed, it 
is impossible to read Precious Bane without feeling acute 
curiosity about her. Mrs. Addison’s Mary Webb. A Short 
Story of her Life and Work (Cecil Palmer, 5s.) will be received 
with interest by her many admirers. She is presented to us 
as a very unusual character, somewhat reminiscent of the 
Brontés, despite the fact that in youth “ she lived in comfort 
in a home of books, flowers, companionship, and adequate 
domestic help.” Later on as-a married woman “ gentle yet 
tenaciously stubborn” in disposition, she developed a queer 
form of stoicism, refusing all the ease which sufficient income 
offered her. ‘* She guarded the privacy of her home jealously, 
and strongly resented the notion of others living and working 
in what was exclusively her own.” With an insatiable energy 
which reminds us of, ber hero Gideon Sarn she worked upon 
the land, cultivating vegetables and flowers, and sold them 
herself standing ‘carelessly dressed’? by her own stall in 
Shrewsbury market. “Probably. this experience helped her to 
produce that very artistic amalgam of rural realism and 
sophisticated fancy, which charms the literary public. Mrs. 
Addison, while extolling her genius and recounting many 
detached details of her life, has not succeeded in giving her 
readers any sense of intimacy with Mary Webb. She remains 
a stranger, but one about whom we would gladly know more. 


* * % 1 


/ To summarize modern science in a single small volume is 
the aim of Mr. J. G. Crowther in An Outline of the Universe 
(Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.). He modestly describes his book as 
** an essay in scientific journalism.” We regret that his con- 
ception of journalism permits him to hold that ** accuracy of 
fact is desirable but less important than accuracy of atmo- 
sphere.” * This is a poor excuse for telling us on one page that 
the diameter of Canopus is one-tenth that of the sun, and on 
the next that Canopus is large enough to contain the whole 
orbit of Venus. Mr. Crowther informs us that the crust of the 
earth is of the order 30 miles thick‘ that is about 40,000 
fect.”” He assures us that ** the points on the hub of a wheel 
obviously move more quickly than those on the spokes.” 
Einstein, according to Mr. Crowther, ‘‘ is not a mathematician 
of the highest order” ; but he could probably have done better 
than this. The atmosphere of Mr. Crowther’s book lacks 
lucidity in such a sentence as this: ‘* If the planet, which has 
been named Pluto, is both smaller than the Earth and six 
times as massive it must be twenty or so times as dense as 
water, which makes one wonder what it is made.of, for in that 
case it would be fifty or a hundred times denser than water, 
and material of that density is quite unknown at the low tem- 
perature of the planets.” ‘This may be journalism—of a kind 
—but it is not scientific. 


* * * * 


During the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have been :— 

Non-Fiction :—The Soviet Five Year Plan and its Effect 
on World Trade, by H. R. Knickerbocker ; Most Women, by 
Alec Waugh; After Ten Years, by Constance Malleson ; 
Prince Von Biilow, Memoirs, 1897-1903; Reminiscences of 
Lord Kilbracken; The States Through Irish Eyes, by E. A. 
Somerville ; Something Beyond, by A. F. Webling; The 
‘ English, Are They Human ? by Dr. G. I. Renier. 

Fiction :—Hatter’s Castle, by A. J. Cronin; All Passion 
Spent, by V. Sackville West ; Challenge to Clarissa, by E. M. 
Delafield ; The Missing Moneylender, by W. Stanley Sykes ; 
The Grasshoppers Come, by David Garnett ; The Compelied 
Hero, by Richard Heron Ward ; My Husband Simon, by Mollie 
Panter Downes ; Friends and Relations, by Elizabeth Bowen. 


A Library List 


SometnInc Bryonp: A Lire Srory. By A. F. Webling. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Memorrs or A Potycior. By William Gerhardi. (Duckworth. 


18s.) 

In THE END 1s My Becinninc. By Maurice Baring. (Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d.) 

Tor INDIAN MuTINY IN PERSPECTIVE. By Sir George Mac- 
Munn. (Bell. 15s.) 


Rep Breap. By Maurice Hindus. 
Tue GREEK SLAVE. 
7s. 6d.) 
Country LANE. 
IMAGINED CORNERS. 


(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
By Douglas Sladen. . (Werner Laurie. 


By Ruth Holland. 
By Willa Muir. 


(Gollancz. ‘7s. Gd.) 
(Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.) 
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The Modern Home 
On Wheels 


Eicut feet by six may seem a moderate amount of space 
in which to make a home. For odd week-ends, possibly ; 
but not for months at atime. Of course, there are the annexes; 
a very large dining-room, at present carpeted with clover, 
daisies and buttercups; and the bathroom, overhung with 
willow and may—soon to be entirely redecorated with dog. 
roses and a dado of yellow flags. But these measurements 
were not fixed without a considerable amount of previous 
experience in hired caravans, from a vast showman’s affair 
with a real kitchen-range down to a minute gypsy-built 
van, incredibly uncomfortable. The smaller the van, the 
more easily manoeuvred (the pleasantest pitches being usually 
the least accessible), and the less the weight to be pulled 
by the car. Eight feet by six gives all the space needed for 
two, and an occasional three, if it be properly planned. There 
are several firms in this country now making trailer caravans, 
and as a rule the construction is excellent, but I have yet to 
see a commercially designed van really well and economically 
fitted. There are usually too many catch-the-eye gadgets of 
doubtful utility. One very luxurious one I remember had 
real taps to the basin, fed from a tank against the ceiling. 
When I enquired how the tank was filled, I was shown a lip 
at the side into which water could only be poured from a 
very small jug! Most makers like to flaunt their devices 
all over the inside walls. But one does not like to live sur- 
rounded by spoons and egg-whisks—however ingenious the 
clips in which they are held ; and only those who have tried 
them know how wasteful of space and uncomfortable to eat 
from are small flap-tables hinged to a wall. Another 
van was spoiled by cupboards (with beautiful spring clips 
for everything !), which ran the whole length of the ceiling, 
giving a cramped feeling just where one wanted space. 

The most satisfactory procedure is assuredly to buy the 
bare carcase and have it fitted up to suit one’s own whims 
and requirements either by the van-builders or by a local 
cabinet-maker under one’s own supervision. But it is no use 
doing this unless you know exactly what you want. Experience 
in one or two hired vans will soon teach this ; but, for those 
who would rather omit their apprenticeship, I give some 
details of the van in which I have spent the last few summers, 
The real essentials are five : something comfortable to sit on, 
to sleep on, to cook on, to eat from and to wash up at. In 
my own van, as in most, the first two are the same. Across 
the end wall, opposite the door, are two really comfortable 
spring mattresses, of which the narrower forms the lid of a 
big locker twelve inches deep. By day the wider mattress 
rests on the floor on edge behind this, making a most luxurious 
settee. At night it is lifted out and fixed some two feet above. 
The next thirty-three inches of each side wall are occupied 
by upholstered seats with lockers below. <A folding table 
stows behind one of these when it is not in use in the three- 
sided square formed by the seats and the settee. Four 
people can dine off this in great comfort. <A larger table, 
mainly for use out of doors, will accommodate seven people 
without hardship. This stows away behind the bed. Both these 
tables have solid tops: folding lath-and-canvas contraptions 
give too unreliable a surface for continued use. Two cupboards, 
thirty-six inches high, with sliding doors to economize in 
floor space, occupy the remaining thirty-three inches of the 
side walls. At one end these are so deep as to come level with 
the frame of the door; further forward they narrow off to 
the width of the seats—which makes it possible to leave the 
table without upsetting it. 

The larder, a large sheet-metal meat safe, is hung on the 
outside of the van to the left of the door, and above it a 
broad canvas canopy is stretched over a metal frame which 
slides under the roof when not in use. The canopy is quite 
indispensable in sheltering the doorway and larder in bad 
weather. It has a movable side curtain which can be 
arranged as 2 further protection against driving rain or as 
a sun-screen for the larder. Beneath the van is a large 
drawer with slatted bottom for the crudet vegetables, and, on 
the other side of the doorway, a shallow metal bin swings out, 
into which refuse can be thrown, to be burned or buried later, 
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The inexperienced are apt to find that life in a caravan 
is occupied almost entirely in washing up after the last meal 
or in preparing the next. If this were necessarily so, it is 
obvious that caravanning would lose most of its charm 
once the first novelty had passed. But there are many 
ways of shortening both processés. It may not be generally 
known, for instance, that tadpoles make excellent preliminary 
pan-cleaners. I know of few more appealing sights than 
that of a squad of tadpoles advancing shoulder to shoulder 
across an aluminium saucepan leaving, behind each, a track 
of shining metal. I say “ preliminary”? because most of 
us will wish to add some finishing touches of our own. 
Unfortunately, the tadpole season 1s short, and it is necessary 
to have some more regular washing-up equipment at hand. 
In my caravan this is housed in the cupboard on your left 
as you enter the door. Raising the lid—and with it six 
inches of the front—you find an enamelled draining-board 
in the middle of which is sunk a basin with plug and central 
waste pipe. This pipe, which drains into a large bucket 
outside is an unusual but most desirable feature, since, in 
wet weather, one has not to step outside carrying a slopping 
bowl of water to be emptied away somewhere. Clipped to 
the inside of the lid is a larger tin basin in which the washing- 
up is done, the fixed basin being reserved ‘for personal ablu- 
tions. Iimmediately outside the door at a convenient height is 
a slatted shelf on to which everything is put to drain as it is 
washed. The whole secret of efficiency is in having everything 
within arm’s reach and in abolishing drying except of cutlery, 

Hot water supply is by kettle—which brings us to the 
all-important question of stoves. Beneath the lid of the 
cupboard opposite is a sheet-metal hotplate over two ‘‘ Venus ” 
oil-stoves. These are similar in pattern to the “ Valor 
Perfection,’ but I think rather hotter. This type light 
instantly, require no attention beyond an occasional simple 
cleaning and never smell. It is hopeless to try to 
cook with less than two burners, and the hotplate is 
of the greatest use in extending the available cooking 
surface. The shelf under the stoves takes a portable oven, 
sundry aluminium pans, a toaster, the paraffin can (with 
spout for filling the stoves in situ) and other things, each 
with its appointed place. Two shelves of the cupboard 
opposite, beneath the basins, receive the crockery, each 
piece of which drops into slots so shaped as to hold it safely 
over the bumpiest road. This plan was adopted after various 
experiments with clips, straps and pads. It has the merit 
of requiring no packing when camp is struck: each piece 
simply remains in its usual place. A shallow baize-lined 
drawer holds the cutlery. What space remains is filled by 
those stores—sauces, condiments, &c.—which should be near 
the cook’s hand. A corner shelf above, near the ceiling, 
receives articles of personal use ; its fellow, above the stoves, 
is slatted to serve as an airing rack—a most necessary adjunct. 

* And have you electric light?” one is usually asked. 
The answer is ‘No.’ Two circular-wick oil lamps give a 
better light than could be had for any length of time from a 
car battery. With these, too, one is spared the pain of dis- 
covering, too late, when taking the car away to do some 
shopping, that the cable has been left connected. And in 
wet weather? I find that, short of playing billiards or the 
piano, one can do most things in a van that one does in a 
house; and if there is no work to be done, are there not 
six feet of books above the settee? The cost of living can 
be very much what one makes it; but I would put down 
fifteen shillings a week per head as a quite generous allowance. 
At present, most farmers will gladly allow a caravan on 
their land for a shilling a night (if they will take anything) 
or five shillings a week; but it is wise to mention early in 
the conversation that you will not be lighting any fires. 
It is to be hoped that nothing in the behaviour of the increasing 
number of caravanners will do anything to impair the farmers’ 
present friendly attitude. G. M. BouMPHREY 








[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The ‘* Spectator,” 99, Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, with ‘“‘ Modern Home Page” written in the left hand 
corner of the envelope.] 
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Travel 


‘[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help oup 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are writien by correspondents who have visited the places described, 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed to the Trave} 
Manager, The ‘Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


The Great White Empress 


How curiously unspectacular is the snail-slow departure from 
her moorings of a great ocean liner, at any rate in this country, 
where we have not yet followed the gay Australian custom of 
linking friends on shore and on board with coloured paper 
streamers, which snap one by one as the vessel steams out to 
sea. 

And yet the stage was set, down to the last detail. Nothing 
was missing ‘to render memorable the departure of the great 
white ‘ Empress of Britain ’ as she set sail recently from South- 
ampton on her maiden voyage to Quebec. 

A great express starting on a long journey comes almost 
suddenly to life; one moment we have clasped our friend's 
hand, have looked into his eyes, have caught and answered his 
farewell, the next he is a pigmy who in an instant is lost in a 
crowd while we are tearing and throbbing along the permanent 
way. Speed and contrast have added drama to our going. 

And yet, as I said, the stage was set. The most wonderful 
ship in the world was about to make her maiden trip: the 
Prince was to see her off: Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks were our. fellow-passengers: the President of the 
Canadian Pacific, who had spent three million pounds on 
building and equipping the ship, was also on board. 

I hung over the top deck of the ‘Empress of Britain,’ her 
mighty sides gleaming white, many coloured flags fluttering 
above my head and wondered why, at such a moment, with no 
element missing calculated to produce a dramatic effect, I 
should still feel so flat. 

We were waiting for the arrival of the Master of the Merchant 
Service who was to fly from London to wish us God speed. I 
was standing near two of the crew. Far below telegraph boys 
kept arriving with sheaves of farewell telegrams : motor cars 
full of sightseers drew up along the quay: officials gathered into 
groups and dispersed again ; finally, two men came and stood 
beside the gangway, one Captain Latta, the Skipper of the ship, 
and the other the powerful-looking Mr. W. E. Beatty, President 
of the greatest travel system in the world. ‘The Prince is 
now due,” said one of my neighbours looking down at the two 
men. ‘ Beatty will get a Knighthood for this ’’ (meaning the 
ship, I supposed), said the other. A decorous British orderli- 
ness pervaded the whole scene. 

And then suddenly into the midst of the quiet and leisurely 
proceedings dashed two cars: doors were flung open; hardly 
had a man in the first car jumped out, than the Prince, who was 
in the second, was on the ground walking rapidly towards 
the two waiting men and proceeded straightway on board, 
talking rapidly to his companions. Here was the speed, 
the movement, the drama I had been missing. Instantly 
everything became alive as that bronzed and alert young 
Englishman appeared. Some years ago the Prince Jaunched 
the ‘Empress of Britain’ on the Clyde and he has taken an 
interest in her career ever since. After a rapid inspection, he 
went ashore, the siren sounded, an elderly sailor ran danger- 
ously along the edge of the quay unwinding heavy ropes that 
were the last visible link between us and the land : one by one 
they splashed into the dirty water : very slowly we drifted past 
the quay, but still so near that friends on shore could talk to 
friends afloat ; fragments of futile little remarks reached my 
ears ; some gay looking girls laughed noisily and an elderly 
man made pathetic gestures of farewell, as inch by inch, almost 
imperceptibly, we floated out to sea. 

say floated advisedly. I have been analysing the 
differences between the ‘ Empress of Britain ’ and every other 
liner I have ever travelled on. The ‘Empress’ floats: other 
ships throb. It is true the voyage has been a calm one, so 
calm, indeed, that at times, sitting in the library, or drinking 
tea in the Mall, or watching couples dance in the ballroom, 
or lying in my comfortable bed, I have wondered whether 
I could really be at sea at all, for even when we rolled 
majestically we merely vibrated, but never did anything as 
plebeian as throb. 

The newspapers have been full of descriptions of the beauty, 
the magnificence, the luxury of the ‘Empress of Britain.’ 
Nothing has been exaggerated : she is literally the last word 
in ship construction and interior decoration. The Canadian 
Pacific had the vision and good sense to employ artists to 
assist in designing schemes of decoration for the different 
rooms, and in almost every instance they have been entirely 
successful. 

The dining saloon, the Salle Jacques Cartier, was designed 
by Frank Brangwyn. His splendid frescoes of fruit and 
flowers decorate the walls. Both here and in all the other 
public rooms, glass, coloured and plain, is used with admirable 
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WITHIN 3 DAYS YOU CAN 


BASK UNDER THE 


MIDNIGHT SUN OF LAPLAND! 


An electric train brings you to the very door 
of your hotel. Across the [ake which gleams 
like a splash of sapphire between snowy 
peaks, guaint=costumed Lapps are waiting by 
their strange earthen tents. Reindeer trip lightly 
down the mountain sides. The sun overhead is 
amazingly hot x tennis clothes are 
more than enough although you are well 
over 100 miles north of the Arctic Circle 


And when it is night... But that’s just the 












point—it never is night in a Lapland summer. 
When by rights it should be midnight, the 
sun is still shining broadly. Twenty-four 
hours of it in a day! Why, that doubles the 
length of your holiday. 


Isn’t that alone worth a 3=day journey ? 

* Free illustrated booklets upon Lapland and any 
* other part of Sweden which interests you may be had 
upon request to: The Swedish Travel BureauzoBCoventry 
Street, w.1 ; The British & Northern Shipping Agency, 


5 Lioyd’s Avenue, ¥.C.3; or leading travel agencies. 
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effect. Staynes and Jones, the architects, are responsible 
for the cabins and the delightful library, and card room, 
and the Mall, wide passage-ways connecting the somewhat 
overpowering Mayfair Lounge with the covered-in deck and 
the Knickerbocker Bar, and the Children’s Playroom, both 
amusingly decorated by Heath Robinson. The Cathay 
Lounge is the work of Edmund Dulac. It is a superb apart- 
ment in black and red and silver without a discordant note, 
even the blotting paper being scarlet to match the general 
colour scheme. Indeed, the use of the correct colour for 
blotting paper in the various rooms is indicative of the 
attention to the smallest detail which is noticeable throughout 
the ‘ Empress.’ 

Sir John Lavery undertook to decorate the ballroom, 
known as the Empress Room. _It.is perhaps the most original 
and exotic of all. The walls are silver,and carved seahorses 
and scallops decorate the furniture and pillars. The curtains 
are coral-coloured velvet bound with silver, and the chairs 
are sea-green. Overhead the ceiling depicts accurately the 
stays at the hour the ship was launched. When the room 
was finished, so the story goes, Sir John felt that something 
was needed and consulted his wife, whereupon Lady Lavery 
promptly suggested coral-coloured ostrich plumes as_ the 
finishing touch. No one can deny their decorative value. 

The six days at sea, full of diversity, slipped by pleasantly, 
smoothly, rapidly. 

The millionaires amongst us withdrew into their self-con- 
tained flats, while the rest of us enjoyed the luxury of a 
modern hotel combined with the discreet yet personal service 
found as a rule only in long established and exclusive clubs. 
No praise can be too high for the general courtesy and atten- 
tion of both staff and officers, from the smallest page boy to 
the Purser, Mr. Pearch. 

Shortly after my breakfast, an attentive stewardess brought 
me the daily paper, the Canadian Pacific Gazette, containing 
the latest news by wireless from both sides of the Atlantic : 
once a day at least I went for a swim in the enchanting 
Olympian Pool, with its blue glass mosaic pillars and tortoise 
fountain and translucent salt water, while others played 
tennis or squash racquets; at lunch we ate meals of the 
best country house variety to the strains of dance music from 
the Savoy ; in the afternoons we went to the Cinema or shopped 
or had electric baths, and in the evenings we danced. Nothing 
was forgotten ; no smallest detail for our comfort and enter- 
tainment overlooked. 

If we are not a nation of innkeepers, at any rate we know 
how to build and how to navigate ships. W. W. 


Finance—Public & Private 
Reparations and War Debts 


Ir is seldom that the Stock Markets experienced such a 
sharp revulsion of sentiment as that which has been 
shown during the past week as a consequence of 
President Hoover’s statement with regard to Repara- 
tions and War Debts. A week ago the Stock Markets 
were plunged in the deepest gloom, but at the moment 
of writing something like a boom is proceeding in all 
sections of the Steck Exchange, and inasmuch as there 
is often a tendency to go to extremes, both as regards 
pessimism and_ optimism, . it may be useful to 
summarize briefly the causes responsible for the previous 
depression and those which have occasioned the present 
sensational recovery. 

For a long time past it might be said that almost all 
the factors operating upon markets have been of an 
unfavourable character. At home confidence has been 
gravely disturbed by various stages and phases of 
Sociatistic legislation, while during the last week or 
two influences of that character have been emphasized 
by the grave situation of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund and the secant regard which appears to have been 
paid by the Government to the urgent recommendations 
contained .in the interim Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Unemployment. 


CONTINENTAL DEPRESSION. 

Moreover, added to local influences, the world-wide 
depression of trade and finance has affected markets 
for a long period, and anxiety with regard to conditions 
on the Continent of Europe has been intensified during 
the last fortnight by the disclosure of the serious financial 
situation in Austria and the grave conditions in Germany. 
Last week, indeed, anxiety with regard to the financial 
situation in the latter country and its repercussions 


a , 





upon the position of the German Government became 
really acute, as there were unmistakable signs of heavy 
withdrawals of foreign balances from Germany and also of 
something like a real flight from the mark. The 
Exchange moved rapidly against Germany, and although 
this movement led to large gold shipments to London, 
such shipments were not really welcomed, having regard 
to the causes responsible for them. On Friday in last 
week markets closed in doleful fashion, for, although 
there were vague rumours of some developments arising 
out of the visit of Mr. Mellon (of the American Treasury) 
to this country, the markets were unprepared for the 
sudden dramatic action by President Hoover. 

There seems, indeed, some reason for believing that 
it was the original intention of Washington to link very 
closely the question of any reconsideration of inter- 
national War Debts with a campaign for disarmament in 
Europe, but that during last week the American 
Executive became at last convinced of the urgent need 
for immediate action if a financial crisis in Germany was 
to be averted. For, while such a crisis would, no doubt, 
in the first place have severely shaken the European 
markets, the repercussions in America would have been 
very serious owing to the conditions of financial and 
industrial depression prevailing in that country. 


A Dramatic Move. 


On Sunday came the announcement that President 
Hoover had made the _ offer—subject to consent 
of Congress—to forgo all War Debts due to her during 
a period of twelve months commencing from July Ist 
next on condition that the German Reparation payments 
were suspended during that year and, further, that all 
inter-governmental War Debts were suspended for a lik: 
period. The effect upon the financial situation, and 
upon public securities in particular, was immediate and 
sensational. It would probably be no exaggeration to 
say that within a space of about two days anything from 
£500,000,000 to £1,000,000,000 was added to the market 
value of securities here and in New York. Some idea 
of the remarkable change of sentiment between last 
Friday and to-day—Tuesday, the 28rd—may be gathered 
from the quotation of the following securities taken 
almost at random : 


June 19th. June 23rd. _ Rise. 

Conversion Loan 44% 1024 1023 § 
Austrian 7% an Bis ae re 24 
Berlin 6% .. a ae a dee -. 73h 44 
Brazil 5% Funding ae a 63 ae 67 4 

yerman 54% Loan ee -- 654 .. 74h 9 
Hungarian 73% .. Se -. 93 -. 964 3} 
San Paulo 7% Loan as ee.) ee aoryy ae 

xt. Western Rly. Ord... ~. 45% .. 49 oe §6=s EZ" 
L.M.&S. Ord... “ie « 46 -. 18 2 
Canadian Pacifie Ord. “. ~. 253 .. 28$ 3 
Cables & Wireless “A” .. -- 26F «=. 6 2} 
Brazil Traction .. ee wo UNE are 18} 3h 
Ford Motors 3c es -. 43/- .. 51/6 .. 8/6 
International Nickel Ar co SR. a © RE ws <oe 
Swedish Match * B” ae “ie oF Ci«s iat fe 
Rio Tinto te ee 15$ 18 ° 3$ 


Wuat THE Orrer MEAaNs. 

I might easily fill considerable space by describing the 
excited nature of the rise in prices during the past week, 
but it would probably be more to the point if I state 
briefly the general view of the City with regard to 
President Hoover’s action and its probable or possible 
effect. upon the financial outlook. First, with regard 
to what is actually involved in the way of figures 
by the President’s offer. Of the present total of German 
Reparation annual payments of the equivalent of 
about £80,000,000, probably from £4,000,000 to £5,000,000 
is represented by interest on loans actually ‘held by 
investors abroad; and those payments are not affected 
by the present proposals. Therefore, the ‘* Offer” 
means to Germany a saving of about £75,000,000 for one 
year. The total payments by the various Governments 
to the United States Government aggregate at the 
present moment about £49,000,000 a year, so that by its 
offer the United States Government loses that amount 
for one year. As against the £38,000,000 paid by Great 
Britain cach year to the United States, we receive from 


(Continued on page 1080.) 
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BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 
136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2 


Secretary, Grorcs E. Jerrrizs, F.1.S.A. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For jull particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.E 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, £.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now. under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute. 
£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 
one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 














ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorpo rated by oe materia 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund . - - £3, 780, 926 
Deposits £50,387,090 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British,.Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 


London. Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 

Affiliated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld 

(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 




















Take your holiday 


out and test it 






What is the test of a good 
holiday? Isn’t it a good 
holiday. when you can 
. _.. remember everything you 

Zr did while you were away: 
43 when every scene and every 
“| change printed itself on 
: " your mind like the sun 
prints an image on a photographic plate? @ A Scottish 
holiday is like that. The light in the Northern sky, the air of 
the Scottish hillside, sharpen every faculty and double every 
holiday joy @ A tour in Scotland is a tip to be remembered. 
It is the most beautiful, as it is the most romantic region 
in Europe @ Travel to Scotland in a LMS train over 
the LMS track. It is the last word in luxurious travel. 

Illustrated Guide No. 16 post free 3d. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. This year Holiday Return Tickets with 
generous concessions far in advance of anything previously offered 
are available for your holiday. Get a copy of “LMS Cheap 

Fares” from any LM S Station or Town Office, or direct from 
Divisional P. ‘assenger Commercial Superintendent, Euston 
Station, N.W.1; New Street Station, Birmingham ; 
Hunt's Bank, Manchester; or Central Station Glasgow. 


Tourist Tickcts—May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the year, 





Stay at LMS Hotels 
MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


LONDON 
@ 











BELGIUM 


SO FULL OF ATTRACTIONS 








Bright or Quiet Coast Resorts. Trips to the Battle- 
fields, Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges and 


other interesting Cities . . . Spa—the famous 
Health Resort and the beautiful Ardennes. 


REDUCED FARE TICKETS 
FROM LONDON 
Liverpool Street Station 


Mlustrated Booklet and full Information from Continental 
Traffic Manager, L'N’E’R, Liverpool Street Station, London, 


E.C.2, or Hull; 71, Regent Street, and 59, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1; L’ 'N: E- R Stations, Offices and Tourist Agencies. 


SO EASY TO REACH 


VIA HARWICH 


ANTWERP or ZEEBRUGGE 


Nightly except Sundays. Nightly 12th June to 14th Sept. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 1028.) 


various ex-Allies and by way of our portion of German 
Reparation payments about £33,500,000 annually, so 
that at first sight our net losses for the year would be 
about £500,000. It is not quite clear, however, how the 
Dominion obligations may be affected by the arrangement, 
and if certain concessions were made to them, it is 

ossible that Great Britain’s total losses under a year’s 
Gecusians would be a much larger amount. To Italy 
there would be a saving in her interest payment to 
America for next year of from £3,000,000 to £4,000,000, 
with some large loss on Reparation payment. To 
France there would be a considerable net loss because, 
whereas her payment to the United States for the 
current year would be about £10,000,000, her total 
receipts on German Reparation payments are such 
that she would probably be the loser for the year by at 
least £20,000,000. ‘That is, roughly, how the matter may 
be expressed in figures, but, of course, the real point is 
that if, in the absence of an acceptance of this 
arrangement, there should be a financial crisis in Germany, 
Europe would suffer ten-fold more, first by reason of 
having to meet indebtedness to the United States without 
Reparation payments coming from Germany, and, 
second, by reason of the general credit crisis which 
would result, which, it must be added, would also hit the 
United States. 

Tue Vira. Pont. 


Looking at the matter, however, not merely from the 
standpoint of actual debt payments during the year 
but from the much larger standpoint, stress is laid by 
the City upon the action taken by President Hoover 
because it is regarded as expressing acknowledgment 
of a fact which has been somewhat tardily recognized 
on the other side of the Atlantic—namely, that there is 
a close connexion between the present unprecedented 
depression, in America and the present state of Europe, 
while there is also probably a recognition of the fact 
that there is also some connexion between America’s 
past financial policy and the financial difficulties and 
lack of confidence existing in Europe. President Hoover’s 
proposal is clearly restricted to a postponement of 
obligations for one year only, but the City, perhaps, may be 
excused for feeling that we are scarcely likely to slip 
back completely into the position of America adopting 
an attitude of indifference with regard to the welfare 
of foreign countries. Something like a continuance of 
co-operative effort in dealing with the world’s financial 
ills is hoped for, and it is the belief that this may be 
so, which explains the importance which is attached 
by the City to the action just taken by President Hoover. 





THE OUTLOOK. 

If, however, I am asked to say to what extent I con- 
sidcr the financial outlook has been affected by the 
developments of the last few days, I am obliged to 
speak with some caution. We have yet to discover 
whether France will accept the proposals or not, and 
without desiring to stress the fact that President Hoover’s 
oifer cannot be formally ratified until Congress meets 
in December, that point cannot be wholly ignored. 
It is also a little too early to determine whether the 
action taken by America has come in time quickly to 
relieve the situation in Germany. Again, looking at 
the matter from the standpoint of the stock 
markets, it has to be remembered that much of the sen 
sational recovery of the past week was due to the 
over-sold conditions of markets and the great reaction 
from conditions almost of despair to those of great 
hopefulness. Finally, and it is on this point that I 
should be inclined to lay particular stress, it has to be 
remembered that, while international War indebtedness 
and Reparation payments have been a disturbing factor 
for some years past, they have not been the only influence 
affecting the situation. In this country, in particular, 
there are other causes entirely unconnected with War 
debts which will have to be attended to before there can 
be a return of confidence or before any important revival 
in Home industries can be expected. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


* SHELL” TRANSPORT. 
At the recent annual meeting of the “ Shell” Transport and 
Trading Company Viscount Bearsted gave an assurance to 
the shareholders—though we fancy that the assurance was 
unnecessary—that although it is physically impossible for 9 
combined balance-sheet to be erected, any losses made by 
any of the companies in the Group are wholly provided for, 
while the depreciation of all assets is always provided for on a 
very conservative basis. Viscount Bearsted also drew atten- 
tion to the strong liquid cash position which shows that the 
** Shell ” Company alone had at the end of the year in Cash 
and Securities, mainly gilt-edged, over £14,000,000—a com- 
forting thought at a time when there is world depression. 
Moreover, as regards the decrease shown for the first time in 
the Group’s production, the Chairman explained that this 
was not due to any falling off in productive activity of the 
fields, but was brought about by a consistent policy of con- 
servation. Viscount Bearsted then dealt with some of the 
causes of the present depression resulting, among other 
things, in a falling off in oil consumption. Among the many 
causes enumerated, I am glad to note that he said: “I say 
unhesitatingly that the business depression has been largely 
brought about by almost universal Governmental interference 
with the law, the immutable law, of supply and demand.” 
* * * 


PATONS AND BaLpwins. 

The Report of Patons and Baldwins, Limited, for the past 
year is a good one. A year ago the necessity of writing down 
stocks, owing to the great rise in the price of wool, occasioned 
a drop in the profits from £133,000 to about £17,600. For the 
past year, however, there was a profit after making provision 
for depreciation of buildings and losses in connexion with 
Australasian exchanges, of £112,186. The directors are able 
to pay 2} per cent. on the Ordinary shares, free of tax, with an 
increase in the carry forward. 

* %* * * 
G.E.C. Report. 

The Report of the General Electric Company for the past 
year is a satisfactory one, having regard to the general con- 
ditions of depression, the profit being £1,122,000, against 
£1,179,000. A sum of £241,676 is placed to depreciation, 
against £224,694 a year ago, while the directors pay the normal 
dividend of 10 per cent. and carry forward £400,880, against 
£379,165 a year ago. Profits in the previous year were 
abnormally large, a circumstance which was then recognized 
by a special extra dividend of 4 per cent. A. WS IS. 


COMPANY MEETING. 
SCRIBBANS & COMPANY LIMITED 
SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS. 

MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S SPEECH. 














Tue fourth annual general meeting of Scribbans & Co., Ltd., was 
held, on June 24th, at the Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) in the course of his speech said : 
We have made a profit for the year of £259,593, which is comparable 
with £284,410 for the previous year, a difference of some £25,000. 
But, in making this comparison, it should be borne in mind that we 
have carried out considerable developments of the business, and, 
although last year we provided a sum of £35,000 for this purpose, 
we have not used any of this money, but have taken the whole of the 
expenditure out of this year’s trading profits. In addition, we have 
written down our Stock Exchange investments; so, taking these facta 
into consideration, the trading results for the year are satisfactory. 

Our Stock Exchange investments stand at £89,000 odd, as com- 
pared with £124,000 odd in the previous year, the difference of 
£35,000 being accounted for partly by sales and the balance by the 
amount written off. You will notice that the loans to our subsidiary 
company have been increased by some £46,000—this being required 
in connexion with the completion of its new factory and plant. 

We have increased our trading facilities at Smethwick, and it is 
anticipated that the whole of the extensions will be completed by 
the end of August next. Our Irish business continues to be satis- 
factory, and we are satisfied that it offers scope for further profitable 
expansion. To meet this we are arranging immediately to extend 
our works in Dublin. The biscuit business continues to be satis- 
factory, and our new works are-completed and producing. They 
represent the last word in the shape of biscuit factory and ma- 
chinery, which we hope will enable us to earn increased profits. 

The outlook during the last day or two has improved, consequent 
upon America’s proposal to postpone payment of interest on the 
War Debt, but the trading position is still full of very considerable 
difficulty. Our average profits during the last three years have 
exceeded £250,000 per annum, and, if nothing untoward occurs, I 
hope that this will be maintained in the ensuing year. 

Other than writing off £27,634, balance of purchase money of now 
business, and creating a development reserve of £60,000, we have 
not attempted at the moment to deal with the item of goodwill. 
This, however, seems to be more than taken care of in the market 
price of our shares. Notwithstanding, I am hopeful that in the 
course of a few years we shall be able to reduce this item to a con- 
servative figure. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





—_————— 


TRE “SHELL” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING CO. LTD. 





CONSERVATION OF PRODUCTION. 


LORD BEARSTED’S REVIEW OF THE OIL POSITION. 


THE annual general meeting of the “ Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company, Limited, was held 23rd inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. (Chairman of the Com- 
pany), said that during the year 5,000,000 7 per cent. Preference 
Shares of £l each were issued at 25s. per share, and the premium 
therefrom, amounting to £1,250,000, had been added to the reserve 
account, which now stood at £8,131,609. The profit and _ loss 
account, after having charged to it the expenses of the new issue, 
showed a reduction in the balance carried to the balance sheet of 
£1,581,589, and amounted to £5,139,401. A final dividend of 73 per 
cent. was recommended, making a total dividend of 174 per cent., 
free of tax. All depreciation necessary had been fully covered by 
the Companies in which they were interested. The profits from 
which the dividends were payable were the result of trading opera- 
tions and the reserves had in no way been depleted. The affiliated 
companies had the whole of their stocks of oil and material free and 
unencumbered. He particularly called attention to the strong liquid 
cash position, which showed that the Shell Company alone had at 
the end of the year in cash and securities, mainly gilt-edged, over 
£14,000,000 sterling. 


Poricy or CONSERVATION. 


For the first time for a great many years the group’s production 
showed a decrease from just over 25,000,000 tons in 1929 to just 
under 24,000,000 tons in 1930. This was not due to any falling off 
in productive capacity, but was brought about by their consistent 

licy of conservation. The position of the oil industry in the 

Jnited States called for comment in view of their large investment 
in the Shell Union Company. Signs were not wanting that the 
seriousness of the situation in the industry in that country was 
becoming more generally recognized, and there was a disposition 
among State Governments to promulgate laws to prevent waste by the 
orderly. development of new fields. There were also increasing signs 
that the industry in the U.S.A. could and would organize so as to 
keep production within the safe limits of actual consumption, and, 
in spite of the recent fall in prices, he was more hopeful than for some 
time past that they were nearing that correcting movement. Shell 
Union Oil Corporation was in an unusually strong position, as regards 
both cash and reserves, and could well afford to wait the trend of 
events. 


Horet Ceci. 


Dealing with the purchase and reconstruction of the Hotel Cecil 
the chairman spoke of the search that had been made for more than 
two years for suitable and sufficient office accommodation, and said 
that there was no reason to assume that the purchase would prove a 
burden to the group or that it would not result in the Shell-Mex 
Company’s staff being housed at a favourable rental. 

In spite of increasing competition the popularity of Shell Motor 
Spirit throughout the world had been maintained with the same 
appreciation on the part of motorists of its} unassailable quality, its 
uniformity and reliability, and of its availability even in the remotest 
villages. At the same time admittedly price-cutting was rampant 
at the present time. They had never instituted price-cutting, but 
the board’s policy was that they must hold theirshare of the trade by 
meeting it, no matter to what lengths they had to go in order to 
keep an outlet for their production. 


PosITION AND OUTLOOK. 


The present depression in the oil industry was due to causes out- 
side the scope of the industry itself. He said unhesitatingly that 
the business depression had been largely brought about by almost 
universal Government interference with the law of supply and 
demand. He claimed that their own policy of conservation of 
production, of scientifically adjusting supply to demand, was the 
only sound and logical method. In their industry, as in many others, 
overwhelming stocks existed, and he saw no hope of a readjustment 
of values till they were liquidated. 

Taking all the adverse factors into consideration, together with 
the extreme improbability of their sudden removal, he could not hold 
out any rosy prospects for the current year. But he could, and did, 
say that the oil industry was concerned with a vital requirement of 
civilization, and must, therefore, continue to exist in all and any cir- 
cumstances, and that it would be one of the first to revive when 
world conditions improved. In the oil industry, there was no unit 
better equipped, technically and financially, to see through the bad 
times, and be the first to take advantage of the good, than the Royal 
Dutch-Shell Group. Their profits had suffered, and might suffer 
further, but their profit-earning capacity was unimpaired, their 
liquid cash position was extremely strong, and they were fully 
equipped in every branch to meet any developments. 

The Chairman, having paid tribute to the loyalty of the staff, con- 
cluded by moving the adoption of the report and accounts, which was 
seconded by Sir Henri W. A. Deterding, K.B.E., and carried 
unanimously, ‘ 





at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 a 
£41, — 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON. 





A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 


OF 


SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 
who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 
charity. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 3), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand ? 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid-up Capital pare jan £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ie oua sae enn _ es» £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Evenincs at 8.15. 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 
By Rupotr Bester. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


[wo Sirilings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Y 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 
7¢% for 26, and 10% for 62. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 

Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 

Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





BE. CR #8 





C O N F E R 


The Authorities of the Halls of Residence of the 
University of Leeds will be prepared to consider applica- 
tions for the use of the Halls in connexion with con- 
ferences and meetings during the months of July, August 
and September. Information in regard to the facilities 
available may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 
The University, Leeds, to whom application for the use of 
one of the Halls should be made if possible not later than 
the 15th March in any year. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


kK ING GEORGE HOSPITAL 
FOR LONDON-IN-ESSEX. 
No greater need in the hospital world than COM- 
PLETILON to enable OPENING (by the King in July). 
** Having seen the problem on the spot I put it before 
you as overwhelming ! ’’—ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Communications to 
SIR CECIL LEVITA, County Hall, 8.E.1. 


ry. 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
(FREE), 

FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 58.W.3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 80 beds and 
also for Radium. 











NAST END MISSION.—Please help us to give 15,000 

‘4 poor children a day in the country or at the seaside 
this summer, Cost 2s. per day per child. Also to send 
500, or more, sickly children to a Holiday Home for a 
fortnight. Cost 30s. each. Tired-out Mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. Contributions to 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











MEDICAL 
fw OF RELAXATION.—A short course is 
Fs better than a long holiday. Doubles your 


power for work.—Apply, Langley Rise, King’s Langley, 
for appointment in ‘town, 








PERSONAL 


 agrtons IN EAST LONDON.—Our poor people, 

especially the children, suffer greatly. Clothing, 
boots, also toys and books for the children needed.— 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


» he SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY AND  R.S.U. 
invites generous response to its summer appeal for 

seaside holidays for London’s poor and crippled children 

—JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 John Street, W.C.1. 














CINEMA 


4 CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street (opp. Warings). 
A Season Unique Films. Russian Epic, **'t URKSIb,” 
also Rene Clair Comedy. Next week, Dreyer’s master- 
piece ** PASSION OF JOAN OF ARC.” Regent 4361. 











ART EXHIBITIONS 


YAUGULN AND 
QJ Exhibitions. Also 
WALTER TITTLE. 
Leicester Square. 10-6. 





PISSARRO.—Two 
Exhibition of 
LEICESTER 
Sat. 10-1. 


important 
Etchings by 
GALLERIES, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 





VACANT AND 





| ag MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
‘4 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
Grant & GRAY (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





NI o£ 


WwW oR 2 & 2 Bw 
CANTERBURY COLLEGE. 





CHAIR OF ENGLISH. 


Applications are invited for the position of Professor 
of English.—Full particulars and conditions of appoint- 
ment obtainable from the HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR NEW ZEALAND, 415 Strand, W.C. 2, by whom 
applications will be received up to and including 
July 14th, 1931. 





JERSONS wanted to manufacture hand-made gloves 
forus. Weteach you by post and supply profitable 
work.—HERTONS, LTD, 1164 Folkestone. 





I EADERS of the Spectator wishing to augment 
their income are invited to communicate with 
Box No. 1669, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 2. 


Crrre EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Ys ee 
FOWEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (Co-educational). 


Wanted in September, a GRADUATE ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to offer (preferably) Latin, or (alternatively) 
French, as principal subject, and also to take the Singing 
and Religious Instruction of the School. Interest and 
ability in games and other activities very desirable. 
Any subsidiary subjects should be mentioned. 

The post carries with it the appointment as Senior 
Mistress with additional payment for special responsi- 
bility as such. Candidates must have suitable Secon- 
dary School experience and be not less than 26 years of 
age. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools, plus £20 per annum for responsibility 
as Senior Mistress. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Master, Grammar School, Fowey, to whom they 
should be returned immediately. 

F. R. PASCOE. 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro, 
June 8th, 1931. 


= UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


WARDENSHIP OF ELLIS LLWYD JONES HALL 
OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


Applications are invited for the WARDENSHIP of 
the Ellis Llwyd Jones Hall of Residence for Women 
Students. Salary £170-£200 per annum, according to 
qualifications, with board and residence. The person 
appointed must be a University graduate.—Applications 
should be sent, not later than July 10th, to the 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 


TREATMENT 
pPA A? HOME 


cures RHEUNATISM for good. 


Trefriw_ Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


PREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 


























TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 

) applications for the Sir Ernest Cassell Readership in 
Commerce, tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Salary £600 a year, rising to £700.—Applications (12 
copies) must be received net later than first post on 
July 6th, 1931, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, S.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 








renee COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
¥ ees 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 





Applications are invited for the above post. Appli- 
eants should hold a University Degree and a Diploma of 
Librarianship. Salary £600-£700, according to 
qualifications, 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later 
than July 13th, can be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
c ON FER EN CC. 


on 
“THE PROSPECTS OF DISARMAMENT,” 
at DENISON HOUSE, 

Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 1, 
SATURDAY, June 27th, at 5 p.m. 
SPEAKERS : 

P. J. Noel Baker, M.P. 

W. Arnold-Forster. 
Brig.-General Spears. 
Dr. Ernst Deissmann. 
Free tickets from NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION 
OF WAR, 39 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 








ages EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGKE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D.,. M.A. Principal: Miss KE. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 





apply to the SECRETAKY, 





NAREERS FOR GIRLS.—Girls of good education 
receive practical training at the Central Employ. 
ment Bureau for Women and Students’ Careers Associa. 
tion (Incorporated). The courses are from 6 to 12 months 
and include shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
committee procedure, office routine, foreign languages, 
&c, Apply for Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 54 Russell 
Syuare, W.C. 1, : 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL. 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


«, CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
* advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 
wl CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS’ 
i TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased. to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4, Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


))RIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 

- -—Ages 10-18, Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees. 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.—Prospectus 
from HEAD-MASTER. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Available for boys from 13. 


ADVANCED COURSES IN COMMERCE AND 
ENGINEERING, where vocational training after a 
sound general education is combined with the best 
Public School tradition. 

The boys are housed in a modern mansion of more 
than 100 rooms, 400 feet above sea-level, standing in its 
park of 300 acres overlooking the sea, the Welsh moun- 
tains and the lovely Clwyd Valley. Bracing climate. 
Every modern convenience has been installed, including 
hot and cold shower baths ; all cooking and lighting by 
electricity. Central heating in all dormitories. The 
dietary is ample and includes fruit, which makes the 
usual tuck-boxes unnecessary. Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Tennis, Boxing, etc. Model Office for business 
instruction. Engineering shop for experimental work. 

Fees: 120 guineas per annum inclusive. 

For particulars and prospectus apply to the HEAD- 

Master, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 


Oo 0 L. 





y } ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—The 

Governors are providing accommodation for an 
additional 25 boarders from September next. Entrance 
Scholarship Examination June 24th and 25th. For scale 
of fees, entry forms and prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 
Wellington School, Somerset. 





OLVERLEY SCHOOL, Nr. KIDDERMINSTER. 

—New buildings costing £45,000 will be opened 

in September, 1931. Fees reduced by endowment to 

£70 p.a.—Applications for vacancies in the new boarding 
house should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TON GRANGE 


ee SCHOOL, 
Near Orpington, Kent. 


(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1960.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. Brarp, M.A.Oxon (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head Mistress of Putney High School). 

A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18), 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines; preparations for all examinations. 





\T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
k SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


continued 





sae LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and musie examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 





SS" MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CLRENCESTER, GLOS. 
‘ (English Church).— Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.—Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential Schoo 
for Girls. Tele. : ‘* Watford 616.” 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





YLOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives . private 
K Iessons EXTEMPORE SPEAKING (Parliament, 
Bar, Banquet). Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


] EARN to write Articles and Stories : make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free.--REGENT are 
yuTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 








] ITERARY Typewr nee gr fnily& promptly executed 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





] ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good. stories 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to- 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 





Is. 1,000 words ; Carbons 2d. 


‘RE YVPEWRITING.—Mss. 
- Beckenham. BEC. 1044, 


RULE, 12 Shaftesbury Rd., 





AY ig AR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£5 Ore . pupil earins—-others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
post? Specimen Lesson and ‘ Guide S”’ free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 

the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








PUBLICATIONS 


YHRIST DOWN EAST.” By R. G. Burnett (160 
pages). The wonderful story of the East End 
Mission, recording many amazing triumphs of redee ming 
urace. Post free for 2s. 9d., from the Rev. F. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. Secure your copy now. 





CONTINENTAL RESORTS, 


&e. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





” ANDERSTEG. 
land,summer & winter resort. 


—THE RUEDIHAUS in Bernese 
Mrs. VIOLET Bé 


Ober- 
ATESON. 





tw, PIEZ.- PARK HOTEL. 
h Spiez. Moderate prices. 


The most up-to-date in 








HOLIDAY 


APARTMENTS, &c. 





;RENCH GIRL desires to BOARD, durin 


g July, 


with an English family where there are girls who 








want to learn FRENCH conversation. Very good 
musician. Address: Mile. COLETTE LEDRAN, 15 Rue 
Pinet, St. Denis, Seine, France. 

NELECT holiday home required, sea or Thames, 


‘ July 1st, two sisters, French, 
improve English, tennis, games.—M. 
Lycée de Longchamps, Bordeaux. 


16 and 22, wishing to 
CHAMAILLARD, 





‘. DEVON COAST.—Restful holiday. Pa 
‘ views. Guests received comfortable privat 
Large garden. Tennis. Good centre and train 


noramic 
e house. 
service. 


Box 1344, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1 











of gratis copies are available for 





“SECRETS OF WALKING COMFORT.” 


The PROBLEM OF WALKING DIS- 
COMFORT was solved some years ago by 
Captain Sewell (late War Office and Pensions 
Ministry Orthopadic Re-education stafis). Foot 
Sufferers who require really responsible guid- 
ance should read the above. A limited number 


hona-fide 

















enquirers.- W rite Miss G. Parry, 25 New 
Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1 

FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
VHICKENS 7s. 6d. pr., boilers 6s., 7s., 8s. pr. tesd., 40 





assrted. Pern Plants 3s., Royal Osmunda 


2s: 6 


ul: Clmip. 














P.p.—-NORAH DoNOGHUE, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. | 
JRIME-roasting Fowls, 6s. pair, boilers 5s. 6d:, post 
free.—-Mrs. DALY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

TO LET, &c. 





W HY not live within a 1d. 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambrids 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room & bkist. 
Baths free. No tips. H. & c. 


*bus fare of Bond Street? 
ge TER- 
from 5/6 daily. 
water ail bedrooms, 


VULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, LTD., of 

2 King Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1, specialize in 

the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
| small quantities ; cash at once ; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest tirm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & (0., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Sneligrove). 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO 





LOVERS of real Turkish 
41% Tobacco. “ BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 68. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. 64, 
Remit to manufs ncturers, s) J. PREEMAN & Co., LtTp., 
| 90 Piccadilly, ; SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 

Tobaceo, the finest eombi ination ever discovered of Choice 
| Ni: — Tobaccos ; every pipefwt an indescribable plea- 




















} sure; 128. 4d. per {-Ib. tin, post extra, 
| ——_——_—+4+- +— ST SS oa 
| 
| | UY your INDIGO BLUE SERGE trom J, Drake, 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford. Samples free. 
aes SALE JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. Gd. per 100 pieces. List free. 
Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Graiton Vicarase, York. 
| (Hi AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. Your own 
Arms, 


Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. 


Specimens sent 
free —HENRY A WARD, 57 Mortimer St 


. London, W. 1. 





AVE you anything fo sell’ Readers having any- 

thing to sell, or professional serviees to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and showld reach the Sjoctetor Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24% for 6 
insertions ; 5°, for 13; 74°, for 26: and 10%, for 52. 


SOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &e 


h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; 
— RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. * 8," 





Haud- 
big profits, 
* Lindfield, Sussex. 





‘TONE for Garden. 
‘ & Homes, Lrr., 


Write for folder to As#TON 
Pennine Cuarries, Macclesiield, 








‘Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





YORK 
Fully 
Historical associations from A.D. 


HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
licensed. A.A., R.A.C, 
17 59, 


I ATH.—-ROYAL 
class residential. 
Large Garage. 





VHELTENHAM.—Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn «& winter 
terms, Garage, "Phone 3581, Lake House, Pittville Park. 





XOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
/ polo. Every comfort. Excel. table.—CoLLErts, 
Cleeve Pail 9, Cheltenham. 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. « c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A. Iild. 
Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





VASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
_4¥acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms from 2! gns. ’Phone 311. 





4 XETER.— ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. 
water & radiators in bedrms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’ 


Facing 
H. & ¢. 
Phone 4071. 





Me —SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, 


inclusive ; "others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 








REreor MED INNS 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOC L 
LTD. 
P. R. HH. A., ST. GEORGE'S Hovss,- 193 
STREET, W. 1 


LTD., 


ATION, 


REGENT 











TORQUAY. 
OSBORNE 
HOTEL 


Perfectly situated. 


Illustrated Tariff from 
Manager, S. P. Paul. 





Absolute Rest and Quiet. 














s" RREY TRUST INNS for excellent 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of S 





country 


*CARBOROUGH— HIGH CLIFF’ GUEST-HOUSE, 


iN Fine position South Cliff. Accommodation for 
80 guests. Weekly programme oi trips and entertain- 
ments under personal supervis sion. ‘Terms moderate, 
Also at Eastbourne, Colwyn Bay and Brittany. 


Syllabus from Dept. Sp., High Cliff, Searborough. 





Ideal centre 
Historic and 
lovely gardens, 


HOUSE, Somerset. 
or restful holiday. 
Excellent table 


fy EMPLECOMPBE 
for touring 
charming surroundings. 





tennis, billiards, riding. Terms trom guineas. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
*ORQUAY.-HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A. Tel.: Hydrotel Phone : 2207. 





ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. Vor illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT Proprirtor. Telephone 3655. 
eee SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnes 14. 
\ THY not live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. Notips. H. & ¢. water all bedrooms. 
\ ’ HERE to Stay in London. THE LODEGR, 


George's Square, 3. Room and Breakfast 


Vg a age 
ideally situated, 














1st 

















RACING RICHMOND, SURREY.—Edge of Park. urrey ; th dinner, 68. 6d., or 
Cent. heating. Running water bedrooms.—Green | Apply for list 8,” stating requirements, to “ SURREY ds. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s, 6d., o1 
Court, Queens Road. ‘Phone 2818-9, TRUsT,” 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 2 guineas weekly. 
See also page ii. 
pests that prey on _ clothes, 





Destroys MOTH, SILVERFISH “ “ 


From Chemists and Ho uschola Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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Ready July 7 


Feap 8vo. 
5s. net 


Ready Shorily 


Demy 8vo. 
15s. net 


Ready Shortly 
Demy 8vo., 
12s. 6d. net 

Ready Shortly 


Crown S8vo. 
ls. net 


Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. nel 


Ready July 3 


Demy 8vo. 
30s. net 


Demy 8vo. 
7s. Od. net 


Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d: 


Crown 8vo. 
Ss. 108: 
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SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


First published in 1918 by Messrs T. Fisher Unwin, this work is now added to the 
“ Pocket Q,” of which it will form the cighth yolume. 


THE FOUNDER OF MODERN EGYPT |; 
A STUDY OF MUHAMMAD ALI 
By PROF. H. H. DODWELL 


An historical and administrative study of Muhammad Ali, who was generally known 

in the nineteenth century as “ Mehemet Ali.” The author endeavours to escape from 

the traditional hero of French and villain of English writers, and to ascertain by a 
study of original materials what Muhammad Ali really did. 


MIND AND MATTER 
By G. F. STOUT 


This book is the first of two volumes founded on the Gifford Lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1927-28. Neither volume is identical with any part of the Iectures as 
delivered. 


IMMORTALITY : THE CHRISTIAN VIEW 
By ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D. 


A lecture to Churchmen delivered at Norwich on \1 February 1931. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE LAW OF TORT 
By PERCY H. WINFIELD 


This book, which embodies'the Tagore Lectures for 1930, is intended to help students 

of the English Common-Law on both sides of the-Atlantic and in India. The author 

traces the historical origin of tort and discusses the relation of the law of tort at the 

present day to other legal topics, such as contract, bailment, trust, quasi-contract, 
crime, property law, and quasi-delict. 


A CONCISE ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY 
By J. R. CLARK: HALL, 7HIRD EDI‘ION,; REVISED 
This new edition has -been: considerably enlarged and entirely re-set. The additions 
include a considerable number of new words and many new references. 


THE CALENDAR 
Its history, structure, and improvement 
By ALEXANDER PHILIP, LL.B., F.R.S.Edin. 


“Mr Philip has tackled the thorny question in a lucid and_ instructive little book. 
His suggestions are ingenious. » .~.- An “excellent introduction to a most difficult 
subject."-—The Scotsman. 


The Craftsman Series. Edited by, A. F. Collins. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JAMES NASMYTH, 
ENGINEER 


This series is intended to give some account of the lives of practical men who have 

worked with their hands. Nasmyth was the inventor of the steam-hammer, and this 

book contains an account of this, together with much other interesting matter about 
the early mechanical engineers, 





THE BUILDING OF THE BELL ROCK LIGHTHOUSE 
By ROBERT STEVENSON 


Robert Stevenson, the grandfather of Robert Louis Stevenson, was one of the earlier 
builders of lighthouses. His account of the building of the Inchcape Rock Lighthouse 
was published in 1824 and has not since been reprinted. 
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